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Until then @ @ # When the lamps of freedom are lit again, not 


least bright will be the glittering news that art and its artistes once more 
know no frontiers. But while the world continues to revolve around an 
uncertain axis, we must forego the opera, and a new Ford car to take us 
there .. . until Victory is the overture to Peace. Until then, Ford marches 
on... with the unique Ford Spare Parts and Service Facilities making 


easier the road to victory for vehicles on work of national importance. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS : 88, REGENT STREET, W.!. 
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ment in both Houses on the setting up of a 

Central Planning Authority to be knownasthe 
Ministry of Works and Planning. The functions 
of the new Ministry will be to lay down the general 
principles to which town and country planning will 
conform, and to guide the formulation by local 
authorities in England and Wales of town and 
country planning schemes which will adequately 
reflect the national policy for urban and rural 
development. The objective of the new Ministry 
is to secure the most appropriate development and 
use of the land of. this country. This is an 
important decision. It supplies the answer to the 
first demand made by the Town and Country 
Planning Association in its policy, now widely 
known and supported, as the National Planning 
Basis. The decision is the reflection of a unani- 
mous plea for a great forward movement in posi- 
tive and national planning. 


. T last we have had the Government state- 


It remains to be seen what kind of machine 
will be fashioned for the task which lies ahead and 
what personnel will be in charge. We think that 
the fears expressed by certain Members of Parlia- 
ment that the change amounts to nothing more 
than the transfer of powers from one department 
(the Ministry of Health) to another, are un- 
founded. If these fears were substantial then the 
matter would be serious. It is no disparagement 
of the work achieved under great difficulties by the 
planning section of that Ministry to say that not 
only a new Ministry and new methods are needed 
but that also new men are needed. The Central 
Planning Authority must be a new authority, a 
new Ministry untrammelled by the customs and 
practices and usages of thirty-three years of 
statutory planning. 


We must regard the departure of Lord 
Reith from the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings with the greatest personal regret and 


that only ten days earlier he had for the first time 
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The Central Planning Authority 


received the promise of the powers which would 
have enabled him to make a real start with plan- 
ning, for which he was undoubtedly an enthusiast. 
During his short term of office he did much to set 
going the thinking and research processes on 
which the ultimate planning policy will depend. 
He gave much encouragement, moreover, to the 
Town and Country Planning Association and to 
others who had taken the lead in creating the 
demand for National Planning. Neither in war 
nor in peace can the nation afford to lose the 
services of a man of such outstanding character 
and ability as Lord Reith. His successor, Lord 
Portal, has had contact with some of the issues 
of planning in his work as Regional Commissioner 
and in the Special Area of South Wales. Mr 
H. G. Strauss, M.P., the Parliamentary Secretary 
responsible, under Lord Portal, for physical 
planning, has had even more direct contact with 
planning in that he has long been associated with 
the Scapa Society, with the Georgian Group of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 
and is a member of the Executive of the Town and 
Country Planning Association. He is also the 
Secretary and one of the leading members of the 
Parliamentary Reconstruction Group. 


The appointment of Sir William Jowitt, K.c., 
as Paymaster-General with special responsibility 
for social and economic reconstruction, is an 
indication that the Government do not intend to 
ignore this issue. But the machinery by which 
physical reconstruction is to be related to recon- 
struction in general has yet to be clarified. We 
have the Central Planning Authority—or the 
promise of it—and this is an essential part of the 
machinery. It is surely necessary, however, to 
have in addition an inter-departmental committee 
(in which the Ministry responsible for Town and 
Country Planning is strongly represented) together 
with a “ general staff’’ under the Paymaster- 
General, which will study the problems and 
present their solutions to a Cabinet Committee for 
decision. 
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The Future of the Village 


and the Small Town 
By F. G. THOMAS 


HE tendency to resolve the general rela- 

F tionship of Town and Country into a series 

of antitheses is unfortunate and should 
be countered. It results, for example, in the 
type of planning which seeks to isolate the town 
and ring fence the countryside or, by the same 
reasoning, postulates the village and the small 
town as something to be preserved, a sort of 
human oasis, in the midst of farmland and 
pleasure parks. The decline of the countryside 
dates from the historical antithesis of town and 
country interests. It should not be perpetuated 
in discussions on planning. 

It cannot be stated too often that the problem 
of Town and Country is a whole problem and that, 
although separate study and planning of the 
various component parts is necessary, in the 
last resort there must be a national synthesis of 
the whole. For example, the future of agricul- 
ture will be determined in no small measure by 
the dietary of the working people in the urban 
centres; the prosperity of the countryside will 
be influenced by the industrial policy of the 
nation, especially with regard to the dispersal 
of newer industries ; and the vitality of the future 
country population will depend upon our ability 
to restore the age-long interchange of town and 
country people and to maintain in rural areas a 
larger working population with rates of pay, 
conditions of work and standards of living approxi- 
mating more nearly to those of the modern town. 
The first problem, then, to be resolved in dis- 
cussing the future of the village and small town is 
not how can this or that be preserved, but how 
shall the people live and by what standards shall 
they be found worthy. In seeking to answer these 
problems it will be found that the social history 
of the countryside is illuminating and instructive. 

Consider, for example, the layout of rural 
economy in the past. While in any rural district 
agriculture was the dominant industry, there were 
also subsidiary and complementary crafts and 
small industries based on the use of local materials 
and local skill which offered to the people employ- 
ment, variety of opportunity for individual 
attainments and a means of earning a livelihood. 
The products of these rural industries were sent 
to the farms, or to the nearest market and some- 
times to the cities at home and abroad. 

Here, then, is a first principle of rural economy. 
It must be translated into modern terms. That is, 


there must be a flourishing agriculture—a variety 
of rural industries in a neighbourhood to provide 
the widening opportunity of employment and the 
increased standard of living which will attract 
and maintain the rural population. But the 
term ‘‘ Rural Industries ’’ must be given a modern 
connotation and while including such traditional 
Rural Industries as may have a modern function, 
will also include the processing factories which use 
farm products for their raw material, and some 
modern light industries which by their character 
are suitable for a rural location. 

The disposition of these rural industries is 
important. There is already sufficient evidence 
available from the pre-war location of processing 
factories to show that the beneficial social effects 
of a small factory located in a rural area are 
out of all proportion to the capital invested or the 
number of people immediately involved. There 
follows from such a siting the erection of new 
buildings, an increased rateable value, and among 
the workers there is a sense of freedom from the 
enslavement of the village and a revival of interest 
in the area all of which, cumulatively, revivifies 
the social life of the parishes around. The new 
factories, therefore, should be so strategically sited 
that the maximum economic and social effects are 
realised over as wide an area as possible. Such is 
a blue print of rural development. This blue print 
must be superimposed upon a ground plan to en- 
sure that the land is used for its proper purposes, 
so as to conserve the soil and reserve other areas 
for pleasure parks, industrial development or the 
consequent new houses and social buildings. This 
is the basis of a modern rural economy. 

Similarly, in considering the social structure of 
the new countryside it is necessary to take 
cognisance of past experience and relate this to 
modern requirements. Unfortunately the experi- 
ence of the last two hundred years, during which 
social development was primarily centripetal, 
dominates our thought ; in consequence there is a 
tendency to conceive the problem of repopulating 
the rural areas as a question of reinhabiting 
decadent villages and small towns. This centri- 
petal approach is contrary to evidence of history, 
the recent development in newer countries and, 
more important, it ignores the resources for liv- 
ing of our own day. Rural life was centrifugal. 


- The village and small town were centres func- 


tioning and servicing—to use a modern term— 
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the neighbourhood. It was the neighbourhood, 
the rural district, which was the social unit as the 
myriad by-lanes of our countryside well show. 
In view of our technical resources for living, 
such as ubiquitous transport, the grid, the modern 
means of water supply, modern sanitation and the 
increasing ‘“‘service’’ area of the tradesman, 
it is no longer imperative that people be herded 
to secure modern conveniences. The future 
population may therefore be dispersed within the 
neighbourhood on land more suitable for building 
than for other purposes, without destroying the 
agricultural dominance of the area or its rural 
setting.* The function of the village or small 
town will remain, as ever, to provide a social 
focus for the area ; only in a minor way will they 
house the new population. Further, if the basic 
principles stated here are true, the geometric 
settlement planned de novo will be a last resort 
designed to meet a special and peculiar set of 
circumstancest and not a first plan for the 
countryside. 

Thus far, I have considered the physical factors 
affecting the village and small town. The 

* Unfortunately when this has happened, especially in 
littoral areas, the scene is pock-marked with little red houses. 
But such an outcrop is generally. the result of exploitation 
without regard to any ground plan or blue print such as is 
conceived here to be a first essential. The dispersal of 


factories and houses within the rural iandscape is an oppor- 
tunity for the imaginative architect. 





+ It is curious to note how many “ town ” reformers have 
postulated geometric designs for rural settlements. These 


paper patterns are perhaps explained by Bergson’s theories 
of humour. 








“The functions of the Village or small Town will remain, as ever, to provide the social focus for 
The Village cannot survive if it is merely a carefully preserved museum piece. 


processes of nurturing by these means a modern 
rural society from which will spring people 
worthy of their opportunity for that full living 
made possible by modern mechanics is less easily 
described. We have so many palliatives to sell 
the villager for his social well-being—mostly 
town made. Yet however well founded, the 
village and its neighbourhood will fail unless the 
motives and the character of its people are, like 
St Joan, “ positive.” At the moment we are so 
ensnared and fearful of our mechanical ingenuity 
that we erect an escapist picture of rural bliss 
based on the negation of modern industrialism. 
This is no solution. Rather must modern indus- 
trialism be harnessed to a new social purpose. 

In considering this, the experience of past rural 
life may be of value, because behind the changing 
costume of the villagers through the centuries it is 
possible to discern certain social values of worth 
which they sought to realise in their neighbour- 
hood. Their community buildings stand as 
evidence of this fact. The positive values of 
country folk who gave form to their belief and 
fears by building, as a community centre, the 
village church cannot lightly be ignored by us 
whose more negative social aspirations culminate 
in a wooden village hall. If the social life of the 
village is to be revitalised, it will not follow the 
stimulant injections of artists and lecturers from 
the towns, nor the enthusiastic efforts of in- 
dividuals to revive this or that “‘ folk ’’ festival ; 
it will arise from some belief or other, secular or 
religious, which is as powerful and awe-inspiring 
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as the gargoyles that, grinning from the eaves of 
the village church so made mediaeval villages 
afeared of their sins that they sought some 
assurance of future bliss by occasional good deeds 
below.* 

Behind the fagade of past village life, and even 
among the social ruins of many a contemporary 
village, it is possible to discern the outlines of a 
society which sought to realise certain social 
values in its way of life which are pertinent to 
our day. The village and its neighbourhood was, 
in essence, a functional group; the function of 
each villager was clearly visible and easily recog- 
nised—indeed his surname often so labelled him. 
His character was dependent upon his quality as 
a workman, whether he was squire, parson, black- 
smith or ploughman. With function, and privi- 
lege, was associated social responsibility within the 
group and it was, and still is, considered “ right 
and proper ”’ that each should be shown the out- 
ward respect due to his “ calling.” 

During the last one hundred and fifty years it 
has been the political fashion to ridicule the 
modes of this society without appreciating the 
functional values it sought to embody. Even if, 
as I believe, it is outmoded there is no reason why 
our society should not reconsider and, if necessary, 
translate into modern terms the social values 
they sought to realise in the village and small 
town. In a rural society of small social groups 
the words liberty, fraternity and equality may 
have reality. To translate these in mass terms 
of the anonymous equality of the ballot box, 
the back-slapping familiarity of the “club,” or 
equal wages for all, is a travesty equalled only 
by the villainous squire of Victorian melodrama. 

In this article, I have concentrated on indica- 
ting a method of approach, rather than detailing 
a programme, because speakers and _ writers 
about the village tend so often to become either 
historical or reminiscent that it is is necessary 
occasionally to try and refer back to first princi- 
ples even at the risk of generalisation and, con- 
sequently, inaccuracy in detail. Each rural 
neighbourhood will differ from its neighbour ; 
each hamlet, village or small town within the 
neighbourhood will differ in function and character 
from each other. This individualism is a quality 
of rural life which gives infinite charm to those 
who know its secrets. This same quality is of 
vital importance to modern society for only in 
such manifold variety of small groups can the 
individual attain to his full stature. It is against 
such a social and economic background that the 
village and the small town will find a true setting 
in the future. 


* It still requires the nightmare of a “ foreign devil” to 
fright our age into a corporate effort for self-preservation. 
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IN HONOUR OF THE 


CITY OF LONDON 


(After William Dunbar) 





Lonpon, you're not the flower of cities all, 
Dilapidated yet unfinished town, 

Your dwindling beauties still condemned to fall, 
Your blots for ever saved from coming down. 
(Although the Georgian Group with plaintive call 
Mourns in your ravished Squares a lost renown) 
Until, if truth were told, earth has not seen 

An uglier capital, except Berlin. 


* * * 


O slum to that fair City dreamed by Wren, 
With river terraces and vistas splendid ! 
Deaf to all plans for betterment since then 
For your Imperial dignity commended, 

You have been long regarded as a wen 
With every generation more distended. 

And what with early Lyons and late Shell 
You look much like the drearier side of hell. 


* * %* 


Foul is the Thames past your Embankment flowing, 
Grimy the temples where your wealth is hoarded, 
Joyless your men about their business going, 
Dismal your layout, your amusement sordid, 
Deafening your traffic and with danger boarded, 
Grey gusts around your corners ever blowing : 

No gladsomeness your Corporation shows, 

And your Lord Mayor is nothing like a rose. 


* * * 


Yet, monstrous eyesore with your domes and spires, 
Since your destruction was our foe’s ambition 

By high explosives, gas or withering fires, 

Now on the eve of mutual demolition 

I see at last your lovers were not liars. 

My sight is thrilled with sudden recognition ; 
You’ve most divinely fair, most strangely dear, 
And praise be to the gods, you are still here ! 


From “London Watches’’ by Sagittarius. 
Jonathan Cape. 2s. 6d. 
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These delightful cottages in WELWYN GARDEN CITY provide all the conditions for Malvern’s “human dignity,” yet some 80 busy 
modern factories are only 20 minutes’ walk from where these children are playing. 


Malvern and Planning 
By SIDNEY DARK 


F Yi ago, the Malvern Conference specifi- 
cally condemned “those features of our 
existing society which, while they can never 
prevent individual men and women from becoming 
Christians, are contrary to divine justice, and 
act as stumbling blocks, making it harder for 
men to live Christian lives.” The Conference 
went on to suggest (I should have preferred 
to have been able to write ‘‘ demand ”’) certain 
definite and drastic social changes. 

Malvern had no official status, but its president 
was the Archbishop of York. There were 23 
bishops among its members, and it obviously 
spoke for a considerable section of the Church 
of England. Its findings have naturally attracted 
a large measure of public attention. They have 
been elaborated in the pamphlet, Malvern and 
After, and by Dr Temple in the Penguin Special, 
Christianity and Social Order, and it is not without 
significance that the leader of this new call 
for social betterment has been translated from 
York to Canterbury. 

Among the conditions that Malvern declared 





are necessary for the encouragement of the good 
life was ‘“‘ Housing and living conditions appro- 
priate for the upbringing of a family in decency 
and human dignity. These include adequate 
conditions and amenities such as water, air, 
sunshine and play.” Malvern regarded housing 
as primarily a moral question. It found the 
congestion in the mean city streets, the often 
insanitary and overcrowded country cottage 
and the ugly jerry-built suburban villa as 
all stunting man’s spiritual and imaginative 
life. 

It, of course, declared that the preservation of 
the family was of primary importance to the 
Christian, but it recognised that family life 
needs a family setting and that there can be no 
home without a decent house. 

The Christian proclaims the sacredness of 
human personality and therefore to him the 
degradation of human personality by material 
conditions is an offence against Almighty God. 

The first essential is that dwellings shall be 
sanitary. In this respect there has been an 
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immense improvement in the past twenty-five 
years in both town and country though, just 
before the war, one County Medical Officer 
declared that half the cottages in his district 
were unfit for human habitation. But sanitation 
is not enough. Decency can be secured without 
ensuring Malvern’s “ human dignity.”’ 

The conception of human dignity demands 
a proper appreciation of the place of the individual 
in the family and of the family in the community. 
It demands the appreciation of the fact that 
‘* we are all members of one another.”’ It demands 
that our private and personal life shall have the 
means of fulfilment—there must be space in the 
house and there must be space around the 
house. It demands that our homes shall be 
situated within reasonable distance of our work- 
places. It demands that all the community 
facilities shall be within reach. Entertainment, 
education, hospital services, restaurants, shops 
—all the things which we need in order to live 
a full life must be conveniently placed. There 
must be churches for public worship and for 
private devotions. It means, in short, that 
our towns must be planned, that there must be 
a relationship between family life, community 
life, and working life, a relationship in time and 
in distance, but also a relationship in the under- 
lying philosophy and faith—our striving, not 
for selfish individual aims, but for the happiness 
of the whole community. Mary sat at the feet 
of the Lord and heard his word, while Martha 
was troubled about too much serving. There 
have been too many Marthas in the past simply 
because our economic system as well as our 
houses have laid an intolerable burden upon 
the working housewife. 

In the world of to-day, the humblest home 
should be equipped with every labour-saving 
device that modern science has made available. 
There should be an extension of all these com- 
munal facilities that the war has so greatly 
developed. But when we have done all that, 
when we have provided our nursery schools, 
our British restaurants, our health centres, 
everything that we can conceive to make life 
gayer and healthier and happier we must still 
return to those principles of neighbourliness 
which are the basis of the Christian ideal. ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself’’ does not mean that 
we are continually to impinge our personalities 
on those of our neighbours, or that our personalities 
should be submerged by our neighbours. It 
means that we must make our individual con- 
tribution to the well-being of the community 
and in that way develop our own personalities 
to the highest possible level. 

We have become far too crowded together. 
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Conditions like these are still to be found in every big industrial 
Town in Britain. 


The reform needed is to spread us out. Give 
us room to breathe, to stretch our limbs and 
to loaf, to play and to pray. As I understand 
it, that is the Malvern objective. 

It is not within my competence to attempt to 
say how this end can be secured. Nor is there 
anything that I can add to the Bishop of 
Winchester’s admirable and exhaustive article.* 
The creation of new towns, planned not only 
for houses at reasonable rents, but for industry 
and a healthy community life should be part 
of any accepted planning programme after the 
war, provided, again that the necessity for the 
maximum food production is not ignored. 
The decentralisation of population from the 
over-large cities is certainly to be welcomed. 
This will mean the creation of village factories 
for, even if the land were to produce the largest 
possible amount of food, I have it on the 
authority of Sir Daniel Hall that the countryside 
could employ fewer than two million workers. 
To settle factory workers in agricultural com- 
munities will need intelligent planning in order 
to avoid a further encroachment on agricultural 
land, which Dr Garbett has properly condemned. 

The ideal of “‘ every family a house and every 
house a garden” will be exceedingly difficult 


*Town AND CountRY PLANNING, Autumn, 1941, page 75. 
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to realise within town areas. But it is clear that 
nothing can be achieved unless regard for ‘““human 
dignity”’ is not the foremost but the only consider- 
ation, and that vested interests are entirely dis- 
regarded. Dr Temple has made it clear that, so far 
as urban land is concerned, he accepts this conten- 
tion. The “land for the people” does not only 
mean that the land shall be used to produce food 
for consumption and not primarily for profit, but 
that there shall be room on the land for the 
people to live the full and happy life that God 
would have them live. 

I am heartily with the Town and Country 
Planning Association in its demand for the 
guidance of the location of industry and the 
control of design by the Central Planning 
Authority. I do not forget the hideous mons- 
trosities that sprang up on city outskirts after 
the last war. I foresee that the financial stress 
that must follow this war will be an excuse for 
the erection of more cheap and nasty dwellings. 
And I am convinced that all the goodwill of 


Are we all 


The crowding together in special areas of millions 
of people, presenting all sorts of sanitary problems and 
hygienic difficulties, is no longer necessary. We could 
do with many more towns after the manner of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn, together with only a very few 
great cities with populations of from one to three 
million. There are to-day hundreds of little country 
market towns that would be all the better were their 
population raised to ten or twenty thousand. Many 
of them are now little more than spoilt and impover- 
ished villages. 

—The Scotsman. 


Bad buildings can be re-made but lost space may take 
centuries to recapture. 
—The Lady. 


There is much to be said for Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie’s view that we should create smaller 
towns since “all the most comfortable and pleasant 
towns are small.”’ 

—Nottingham Guardian. 


It is good to see that St Pancras is looking ahead 
and envisaging post-war problems. Some excellent 
flats have been built in the area, but is “herding 
together” altogether desirable? The working classes 
are often accused of apathy and indifference towards 
matters of importance to the whole community. May 
that apathy and indifference not be due to the fact 
that they are so herded together in flats and buildings 
that they are overcome with a demoralising inferiority 
complex ? 

Hornsey Journal. 
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architects and reformers will be of little avail 
without the public control of the land. So long 
as the community allows a few to profit from 
the ill-housing of the many, so long must the 
many be ill-housed. 

There are still optimists among the privileged 
who imagine that the good old times will come 
back when Hitler is defeated. That is an illusion. 
And to me one of the morals of the Malvern 
Findings is that in planning for the future it 
should be recognised that the old order has 
happily gone and that the job is to plan for the 
new order. In considering, therefore, how the 
people, as a whole, can be housed in healthy 
and comely conditions, there is no reason to 
bother about the toll that will have to be paid 
to land owners and land speculators, for that 
toll must be repudiated. If that does not happen 
you may plan and discuss and devise, but you 
will be bowled out by the money mongers. The 
people can only live the good life on the people’s 
land. 


agreed...? 


“T should like to see open spaces as the centre of our 
rebuilding. Wherever you get an estate or are re- 
building on a site, it should be planned round the idea 
of a playing field or recreation ground, public garden 
or square and so on, each part to have its open space 
according to its size and needs. And I want to see 
those open spaces spread up and down the town—not 
a lot at one end and a lot at the other with nothing 
in between.” 


ALDERMAN F. H. DEBBAGE, Mayor of Yarmouth. 


Who does not sympathise with the idea outlined 
to the Town and Country Planning Association by 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie of smaller towns after 
the war ? 

Very wisely, he added, that planners in the past 
constructed beautiful cities and tried to fit the people 
in, instead of studying the needs of the people and 
then providing what they wanted. 

It is just these “needs of the people” that will de- 
feat Professor Abercrombie’s ideas, I am afraid. The 
L.C.C. found that out. They built model estates on the 
outskirts of London, but people preferred to be near 
their work, and the hideous blocks of flats such as we 
have in this district proved more popular than the 
houses in country surroundings. It is all wrong, and 
one would be only too pleased to see this sprawling 
soulless thing called London reduced to a fair-sized 
city, where people would learn civic consciousness and 
realise their neighbourly obligations, but much water 
will flow under London Bridge before this comes 
about. 


—South London Observer. 
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FERTILITY, PRODUCTIVITY AND CLASSIFICATION OF LAND IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. Land Utilisation Survey and 


Geographical Publications ticeined 


HE value of the work done by Dr. Stamp 
i and his collaborators, now summarised in 
this slim volume, cannot be exaggerated. 
The classification of soils adopted and the 
methods used to obtain the information are now 
happily so well known in planning circles that 
it is unnecessary to set them out again in this 
review. It will be useful, however, to reprint 
here Dr Stamp’s summary of his classification of 
the land of England and Wales :— 


First-class Arable 


Al 
A2 Good Quality Arable.. 
A- 


G2 Good Quality General Purpose Farmland 
G3 First Quality Grass ieee As Pastures, ete. ) 


G4 Good Grassland 
A24+G4 
Various mixed categories 


Total Good Agricultural Land (excluding « some found mixed with 


poorer land) ; 

A-G5 Light land, dow nland, 

Some ploughable ditto, mixed with other 
A-G6 Medium Quality Farmland 

Ditto mixed with other 
G7 Heavy land ... : 

Ditto (part improv ed) 

Total Medium Agricultural Land 
H8 Mountain moorland, etc. 

Ditto, part improved 
H9 Lowland heaths, etc. 

Ditto, mixed 
H 10 Saltings, etc.... 


Chief towns, etc. 


It is interesting to note that this work of 
classification, which one would think essential to 
the agricultural administration of our country, 
has been stimulated rather by the planning move- 
ment than by the agricultural interests themselves. 
Much of the work was done at the request of the 
Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, the appointment of which 
was indirectly the result of the town planners’ 
criticism of the uncontrolled growth and sprawl 
of the larger cities. In the introduction to the 
book under review Dr Stamp writes :— 


“The completed map in manuscript was 
exhibited and described before a representative 
conference of planners at the Oxford Conference 
organised by the Town and Country Planning 


36 pages and 3 maps. 


Association, March 28-31, 1941, and its publica- 
tion is in large measure due to the interest 
displayed on that occasion.” 


Every planner ought to have this volume and 
to study both the maps and the text. We have 
space here only to refer to a few points of interest 
in connection with national planning policy. 


The first-class agricultural land in England and 
Wales includes class A 1 (First-class Arable) and 











Per Cent. Acres. 

4.8 1,785,000 

15.0 5,642,000 

3.8 1,446,000 

2.0 758,000 

aot 2,875,000 

3.9 1,460,000 

7.0 2,613,000 

tit S —umm INO 

3.6 1,333,500 

3.4 1,262,000 

22.1 8,281,000 

5.3 2,010,000 

1.0 382,500 

2.6 988,000 

nove - 14,257,000 

9.9 3,735,000 

1.9 723,000 

0.8 316,000 

32 1,200,000 

0.2 78,000 

—l16.0 — 6,052,500 
1.8 640,000 
100.0 37,529,000 


class G 3 (First-quality Grass). Together these 
amount to about 2} million acres of the total land 
area of 374 million acres, or 6.8 per cent. The 
most important remaining areas of such land are 
in the East Anglian Fenlands, in South-west 
Lancashire, East and West of London, and in 
the North Midlands; but there are important 
smaller patches in many areas. The fact that 
some of the best of the A 1 land is right in the path 
of the suburban expansion of London and Liver- 
pool has long been used by planners as one among 
many reasons for limiting the further growth of 
those cities. It is an immense reinforcement to 
their contention to have the exact areas shown 
on maps. Land of this quality ought to be 
preserved for agricultural or market-gardening 
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purposes, and variations from this use should 
only be permitted in most exceptional cases. 
Planners and agriculturalists ought to agree firmly 
on this as a matter of principle. 

Policy with regard to the next grades of land 
cannot be so categorically settled. When Dr 
Stamp spoke at the Oxford Conference his plea 
was for the inviolability of the “first-class ”’ 
land (the 2} million acres) on the ground that it 
was so precious and so extraordinarily limited in 
extent. He added in an article in this Journal 
that land of this quality is more productive of food 
when used commercially than it could possibly 
be when used for domestic gardens ; and experi- 
ence of the productivity per acre of market gardens 
certainly confirms this view. When it comes to 
the ‘ good” (as distinguished from the “ first- 
class ’’) land the comparison is, generally speaking, 
in favour of the private garden. The Bournville 
investigation made some years ago showed that 
the produce per acre of cottage gardens was four 
or five times that of similar land under the plough. 
Even when allowance is made for the area with- 
drawn for houses and roads the produce is still 
several times as high. It would be very useful 
if current figures could be got out for a number 
of housing estates and farms of equivalent soil 
fertility, because the actual ratio would be 
interesting, though the broad fact is not in doubt. 

If this generalisation is admitted there seems no 
good reason for definitely confining such building 


Town and Country 


ipo Town and Country Planning Association 
continues to maintain its place as the leading 
organisation conducting education and propaganda 
for physical reconstruction and land-use planning. 
Founded in 1889 to advance the proposals of Ebenezer 
Howard, its work has progressively widened with 
the development of planning thought and legislation 
—a development in which the Association has played 
a leading part. 

The Association’s evidence to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population is recognised as having crystallised the 
policy recommended in the Commission’s report. The 
National Planning Basis, prepared by the Association 
as a framework for future planning policy, has been 
accepted by a number of the principal national organi- 
sations interested in various aspects of the subject. 

Conferences organised by the Association such 
as those held in recent years in Glasgow, Cardiff, 
London and Oxford, and this year’s conference at 
Cambridge, are important factors in the shaping 
of planning thought and opinion. Other conferences, 
of a regional and sectional character, are held at 
intervals throughout the year. Full particulars 
regarding the lunch-time lecture meetings in London 
may be obtained from the Secretary by all who are 
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development as will be undertaken in the future 
to the land of categories A-G 5 and downwards. 
The important things are: to exclude it from 
categories A 1 and G 3 to the utmost possible 
extent ; and in choosing sites for development 
on any other land to avoid as far as we can the 
breaking up of convenient farming units and the 
disturbance of sound agricultural economy. It is 
axiomatic nowadays that town development 
should be planned and grouped, and that in the 
details of layout the quality of the land, along 
with all other physical features, should receive full 
and balanced consideration. To treat the 2} 
million acres of our finest land (and such other land 
as can be used for market-gardening) as sacrosanct 
is common-sensible and should be practicable. To 
extend the idea of complete reservation to the 
whole 164 million acres of “‘ good ” land would be 
elevating one important consideration into such 
primacy as to make planning an obstacle race. 
There is one slip in this report which might be 
avoided in a later edition—the use of the term 
“green belt’ as if it were some special class of 
area different from normal rural land. It is 
surely convenient to use the term as meaning the 
area around a city or town reserved for other 
purposes than building development. Such pur- 
poses might incidentally include woods, parks and 
recreation grounds, but the greater part of any 
extensive green belt must surely be normally 
devoted to agriculture. F. J. OSBORN. 


Planning Association 


interested and who may wish to attend. Exhibitions, 
films, and other methods of popular education are 
employed and many members of the Association 
give broadcasts on planning themes. The Rebuilding 
Britain series of pamphlets (published by Faber and 
Faber) is the most successful series of informed 
booklets on this subject ever produced. The 
Association has not hitherto sought a large popular 
membership, but most of the people engaged in 
planning, architecture, local and national government, 
and in sociology who are active in planning thought 
and propaganda are members. It is governed by a 
Council and an Executive. It is financed mainly 
by membership subscriptions. Full membership 
costs one guinea per annum. 

Many readers of this Journal are already members 
of the Association. If you are not a member, consider 
the importance of joining the planners now. Write 
to the Secretary, Town and Country Planning 
Association, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
(Telephone : Whitehall 2881) for full information. 
If you are a member pass this copy of the Journal 
on to a friend whom you think may be interested 
and suggest that he or she joins the Association, 
too. The need for a strong popular movement is 
apparent. You can help to build it. 
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The Location of Industry— 


Licensing of Production 
By Sir CECIL WEIR, K.B.E. 


Sir Cecil Weir, who is Controller General of 


Factory and Storage Premises, recently gave an 
address to the Publicity Club of Glasgow in which 
he developed the ideas on the Location of Industry 
after the war which were the theme of his speech 
to the Post War Planning Conference at Largs 
last September. 


Referring to post-war reconstruction Sir Cecil 
said :— 


“In the midst of war we must look forward to 
peace. It would be a tragedy if the day of victory 
found us unprepared. We must make a plan now 
which can commence to come into operation as the 
echo of the last shot dies away. 

‘““Some of our war organisation will form a 
useful part of such a plan. Location of industry 
is the keynote to post-war planning. Where 
people work they will require to live, and until we 
have determined what powers we shall have— 
and how we shall use them—in locating our indus- 
tries where we want them, Physical Planning in 
all its aspects will be a matter of theory rather 
than of practical politics. 

“TI suggest that an organisation, with which I 
am meantime associated, namely the Control of 
Factory and Storage Premises, is one of the war- 
time Controls which is destined in some form to 
become a permanent factor in Government policy. 
As a central co-ordinating instrument for the 
allocation of premises to all Government Depart- 
ments we guide new, expanded or dispersed pro- 
duction to those areas and places where the ele- 
ments of successful production are to be found. 
These elements are availability of labour, of 
premises, of transport, of housing, of power 
and other resources of manufacture of which 
adjacence to raw materials and suitability of 
water are two examples. 

“If we were to follow the same method after 
the war and substitute a greater degree of ‘‘ direc- 
tion’ for the “ guidance’ now given, we could 
locate and relocate our existing industries and 
site our new production to accord with a National 
plan ; we could spread the benefits of employment 
more evenly throughout the country as a whole. 

“ Distressed and Special Areas must not be 
allowed to reappear. Diversification of Industry 
should be widespread and congestion and over- 
crowding be eliminated for good. The war has 
shown us that the operative is far more adaptable 
than we ever realised before. Men and women, 


some of them returned to industrial life after a 
long period of enforced idleness, have shown 
flexibility and aptitude in turning to entirely new 
work which has exploded and demolished a good 
many tenaciously held theories which influenced 
the siting of factories in the past. 

“ Tt is not only employment we want to spread. 
If there has to be unemployment from time to time 
as there will be, at least occasionally, in any era 
short of the millenium, let that too be spread 
more evenly over the whole nation. It was the 
almost immovable and gigantic blocks of unem- 
ployment in certain distressed areas at a time 
when other areas were busy and prospering that 
created misery and discontent which were fast 
becoming a social and political menace. 

“The same amount of unemployment spread 
over the whole country while still—and rightly 
so—a challenge to the system would have had far 
less serious consequences to health and happiness 
and to the relations between man and man. 

“In my view Licensing of Production should 
become a permanent feature of National organisa- 
tion. It would not fetter enterprise nor retard 
progress, but it would locate production where we 
want and need it, and not where the private whim 
or inclination of an individual desires to take it. 
It would prevent those drifts of industry which 
took place during the last post-war period and 
which sometimes built prosperity for one area on 
the grave of another. If industry is to be trans- 
ferred from one place to another let us do it in the 
considered National interest ! 

‘“ By licensing the location of production we 
can secure that town planning and industrial 
development will march hand in hand. 

“T am not attempting in this address to discuss 
many of the necessary concomitants of the policy 
I advocate. For example the Government might 
well have to weigh in financially to assist the 
removal of machinery and plant to new locations 
to suit a National need. But this and other 
relevant considerations are matters of minor 
importance which can be dealt with in a spirit of 
co-operation, justice and good will. They are 
factors in, but not obstacles to, the adoption of 
the policy. 

“To my mind this is the key to successful 
reconstruction. Properly used it will spread the 
boon of employment, ease the strain on transport, 
facilitate a healthy housing Policy, and unlock 
a door to prosperity.” 
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A PERTHSHIRE HILLSIDE. ‘The Highland Counties comprise ; 
and only some 5.8 per cent. of the population.” 


Replanning Scotland 
By Ex-Bailie JEAN MANN, J.P. 


At the time of writing this article, 
news has come of a_ Central 
Planning Authority for England 
and Wales. Scotland, we are told, 
will be represented by the Secretary 
of State. As Secretaries of State 
for Scotland are like the ‘ Borealis 
race, and “flit”? e’er one can 
point the place’, it cannot be said 
that we are charmed with the 
proposal. ‘* Planning will be done 
through him ’’—whoever he may 
be each year—or is it month / 
At the moment it is the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Johnston, who has _ set 
up Post-War-Planning Committees 
on Agriculture, Waterways, Hos- 
pitals, Herring Fishery, Land Settle- 
ment and Industry. It is obvious 
that these cannot form a complete 
plan. The Committees are to 
report to the five ex-Secretaries 
of State, who are at _ present 
Scotland’s Planning Authority. The 
present 8.0.8. may be added to 
the five, for rumour is rife that 
he is to be offered a higher post. 


Planning in Isolation 


As each Committee is brought 
into being we are told of the 
need for it. We have never been 
told of the need for decentralisa- 
tion. It does not appear to form 
any part of the post-war plan 
so far as Scotland is concerned. 

In setting up his Industrial 
Council, Mr Johnston made com- 
parisons with the pre-war position 
in England. ‘In the three years 
—1936, 1937, 1938—unemployed 


in Scotland were never less than 
14 per cent. of the insured popula- 
tion. At one time in. these years 
Scotland had over 20 per cent. 
unemployed, while the highest 
figure for the United Kingdom 
was 14.4 per cent.” The evidence 
tendered to the Barlow Commission 
showed that only 102 new industries 
started in Scotland out of the 
12,600 that were started in the 
United Kingdom. That proportion 
is about 1/250th, instead of 1/9th, 
the proportion to which on our 
Goschen figures we were entitled. 

It would appear from this 
evidence that Scotland cannot plan 
in isolation. The Industrial Council 
are ‘* to advise on questions relating 
to the. location of industry in 
Scotland, and to assist in securing 
that the industrial position of 
Scotland is fully safeguarded.” 
That—and no more! 


Housing 


So far, no Housing Committee 
has been formed. Even if such 
is set up it will be a mockery if 
the twin problems are still un- 
related and unco-ordinated. Sir 
Steven Bilsland, who is Deputy 
Chairman of the new Industrial 
Council, emphasised the importance 
of this co-ordination, in his evidence 
to the Barlow Commission :— 

‘We should like to see co- 
ordination with regard to the 
housing policy of the various 
responsible authorities, in order 
that houses could be provided in 


approximately 47 per cent. of the total area of Scotland, 


areas where new employment would 
be available if houses were there. 
[ am thinking particularly of 
mining. We have information 
that much new employment could 
be given to Scotland if houses 
were available. Quite often, under 
slum clearance and abatement of 
overcrowding, houses are built in 
an area from which industry has 
departed, while elsewhere coal- 
mining firms, wishing to open 
new pits, cannot get labour because 
houses are not available. From 
our information employment for 
many hundreds is involved. There- 
fore we feel there should be some 
co-ordination with regard to 
Housing.” 


The Drift to the Towns 

Evidence laid before the Com- 
mission included the distribution 
of the population of Scotland. 
In 1861 the Urban population was 
57.7; Rural, 42.3. In 1931 the 
figures were : Urban, 80.1; Rural, 
19.9; and a leading authority 
estimates that in this year one- 
fifth of the population of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee _ were 
country born. In Aberdeen the 
percentage was 30.7. And here 
the problem is brought to an 
overwhelming pitch in the City of 
Glasgow, where the Medical Officer 
of Health estimated in 1938 that 
83,000 houses were required for 
Glasgow, whose building pro- 
gramme that year was proceeding 
at the snail’s gallop of less than 
2,000 per annum. 

The increase in the population 
of Glasgow has been phenomenal— 
in 1831, 202,426 ; 1931, 1,088,461 ; 
1939, 1,128,473; whilst the High- 
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land counties comprise nearly 
9,000,000 acres or approximately 
47 per cent. of the total area of 
Scotland, and only some 5.8 per 
cent. of the population. 

The newspapers announce that 
the Glasgow Corporation waiting 
list for houses has reached 100,000, 
and must now be closed. The 
Lord Provost and Senior Magis- 
trate announce that they are 
inundated with appeals for houses. 
The housing conditions are a 
standing disgrace —very long- 
standing indeed! There are thou- 
sands of people living in five- 
storey tenements, where stair-head 
lavatories are shared by 30 to 
45 people; where a “house” 
means a kitchen (the single end) 
occupied by six persons; and 
six single ends on a _ landing ; 
four “landings” in every close 
(entry to you, England); one 
W.C. to each landing. The pipes 
are constantly broken, choked, 
and filthy excreta smells through 
the walls into the kitchens where 
the people eat and sleep. It 
flows down every stair, until at 
the foot it forms a dirty, stagnant, 
smelling pool that menaces all 
the children in the tenement. 
Repairs are useless. ‘‘ Choking ”’ 
just starts again. 

Here the black-out has no terrors. 
The sunshine has never penetrated. 
Artificial light is always necessary. 
Bugs and rats are there in 
abundance. Is this unusual ? 
Is this an exaggerated example ? 
I thought it was. I thought the 
Garngad area (where 12,000 live 
in these conditions) could be dealt 
with. But when I asked for the 
Demolition Order in 1937, for my 
Ward, there was a howl of protest 
from the Housing Committee. 
Thirty-six members were ready 
to assure me that their Wards 
“were worse,” and that I must 
wait my turn ! 

There are worse examples. There 
are tenements without water or gas, 
where paraffin lamps are used, and 
where the rent is 10s. per week for 
single apartment houses. Some 
of these houses were condemned 
60 years ago. Rent is still being 
paid, however, with 47} per cent. 
increase over the 1914 standard ! 


An Act of God! 
Our Medical Officer of Health 


has just issued his Report. ‘‘ The 
health of the people has been 
better than was expected.” The 
death rate per thousand persons 
for 1940 was 16.8, compared with 
13.3 for the previous year. ‘ This 
is the highest recorded death rate 
for the city since 1919, an unfortu- 
nate fluctuation for which bad 
weather in the early part of the 
year was mainly responsible.” This, 
also, is the simple explanation 
handed out by the leaders of the 
Labour Party in Glasgow at public 
meetings. “The infant mortality 
rate, which was in consequence 
of this weather, was 95 per 
thousand births, as compared with 
80 in the preceding year.” Both 
pulmonary and non - pulmonary 
forms of tuberculosis were more 
fatal in 1940 than in previous years. 
The rate was 1,131, the highest 
recorded for over 20 years. All 
due to an act of God—bad weather ! 


Decentralisation 

The depopulation of the High- 
lands is well known. In his Gloomy 
Memories, Donald McLeod, in 1841, 
said: ‘‘ There never was a greater 
fallacy than the studiously incul- 
cated and generally prevailing im- 
pression that the Highlands are 
incapable of maintaining a large 
population in comfort and _pros- 
perity. The straths, the vales, 
the glens, and even the far-extend- 
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ing wilds of the Highlands, up 
to an altitude of a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, are 
fertile and salubrious, and under a 
system of husbandry fitted to 
grow all the crops of this country, 
while the value of the abundance 
of all kinds of fish contained in 
the inland and surrounding seas, 
can scarcely be overstrained by 
the most expansive imagination.” 
Similar evidence was given to 
the Barlow Commission, with the 
additional information that one 
of the causes of Rural depopulation 
was the high rate of public assist- 
ance paid in the towns! Although 
their hopes of employment were 
dashed to the ground, there was 
always the consolation that 
Glasgow’s public assistance rates 
were the highest in Scotland. 


Facing the Problem 

How will Glasgow face up to the 
Post-War -Planning problem ? We 
are told that plans are in course 
of preparation for the speedy 
erection of houses immediately 
after the war. The leader of the 
Labour Party estimates that, by 
an immense push, an annual output 
of 4,000 can be attained. This 
means waiting 25 years for the 
completion of the 1937 estimate. 
No Town Planner has been con- 
sulted. There is no City Architect, 
although countless resolutions have 


HARVESTING SCENE AT CASTLEMILK. On this valuable agricultural land the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow proposes to build a Garden Suburb after the War. (Photo by kind 
permission of Messrs Baird & Hamilton, Rutherglen.) 
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been passed demanding one. Plan- 
ning is in the hands of the City 
Engineer, who only last week 
spoke of the ** abysmal ignorance ”’ 
of those who thought Housing and 
Planning should be related, roads 
were the pivot of Planning. The 
party groups are divided. Seven 
years ago the Moderate Party 
announced the solution of Glasgow’s 
problem in their election addresses. 
Haphazard building around the 
perimeter had to cease; 40,000 
houses had already been built, 
haphazardly, four to six miles out. 
They could not contemplate build- 
ing another 60,000 that way. 

‘We have come to the definite 
conclusion that the Continental 
type of building must be erected 
if Glasgow is to answer the challenge 
which is put to her by the Housing 
(Scotland) Act, 1935.” 

It was pointed out that building 
regulations permitted a density of 
36 persons to the acre, and if this 
scheme was a solution, density 
would require to be increased 
to 80, and that many there were 
who thought 36 too high. ‘‘ Build- 
ing regulations will require to be 
altered and density increased to 
suit the needs of the community,” 
was the reply: The fact that 
nothing more has been heard of 
the proposals in the past five years 
proves their impracticability, to 
say nothing of their unpopularity 
—for disease-ridden Glasgow has 
had more than enough of flats. 
There is no doctor on the staff 
of the Public Health Department 
who will recommend — sky-scraper 
tenements, however modern or attrac- 
tive they may be. 

The Labour Party realise that 
the popular demand is the desire 





A RURAL ROAD 


IN THE CASTLEMILK 
ESTATE to be developed as a housing estate 
by Glasgow Corporation. The estate will 
be twice the size of the City of Perth. It 
will destroy good agricultural land and 
take away from Glasgow’s green telt. 
(Photo by kind permission of the “Scots 
Town and County Councillor.’’) 


for a cottage with a garden, and 
hence their policy has almost 
wholly been perimeter expansion. 
In announcing their latest layout 
—Castlemilk—they tell us this 
will be a ‘“‘ mammoth” scheme, 
twice the size of Perth! It will 
be situated in the beautiful agri- 
cultural lands of Castlemilk (which 
will be destroyed) and the 1,500 
acres will be laid out at 5.5 houses 
to the acre. And here again 
another problem arises. The 
tenants within the five-mile peri- 
meter cannot afford the transport 
costs. These tenants moved out 
from choice (under the Wheatley 
Act). They are not what is known 
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as “‘ the lower paid wage earners.” 
Those to be rehoused at Castlemilk 
will be moved under the obligatory 
clauses of the Slum Clearance and 
Overcrowding Acts. They are the 
very lowest paid wage earners. 

No provision is to be made for 
industry, although Glasgow is full 
of industrial slums that could well 
be moved out with the population ; 
and Castlemilk is as many miles 
to the east as Hillington is to the 
west of the city centre. Faced 
with the same problem when the 
first sod was cut at Pollok Estate, 
the Convener suggested, during the 
lunch - time speeches, that the 
tenants of Mosspark might be 
offered Pollok, and the inner 
areas might be offered Mosspark— 
a somewhat continuous migration 
around the perimeter! (I hasten 
to add that the Convener who 


made that speech is a_ strict 
prohibitionist.) 
In his book—The Future of 


Scotland—Mr James A. Bowie 
(Principal, Dundee School of Econ- 
omics), expresses himself thus :— 


“The country needs a ban on 
the vertical or peripheral expansion 
of all large cities, the planning of 
future development in_ satellite 
towns of low density, and the 
provision of real green belts around 
every large town. It appears to 
me a sorry commentary on the 
mind of the people and on the 
educational system that presumes 
to enlighten it, that almost 40 years 
after the establishment of the 
Garden City of Letchworth, we 
are still only playing with this 
problem.” 





THe destruction of so much of so 
many of our cities, the experience 
of the evacuation of persons and 
industries, the fact of troop move- 
ments, has made many _ people 
think about such problems ; travel 
and disturbance have given a 
very large number of people a 
background of contrast. It is 
at last possible to interest large 
masses of comparatively unpolitical 
people in planning, and to make 
them feel intelligently and even 


hotly about the impact of bad 

planning and inadequate housing 

on their lives. 

—CLOUGH AND AMABEL WILLIAMS 
ELLIS in Labour Monthly. 


May we urge that our Housing 
Reformers will build us comfortable 
little houses for not more than 
two families and preferably for 
one, with every domestic con- 
venience, with our own little 
gardens or yards, and room for 


The Planning Authority for 
Scotland is long overdue. 
plants on our windowsills and 


for pets if we wish ? Bow Common 
now has enough blocks of flats 
which, with all their conveniences, 
lack the personal relationships and 
communal standards which enrich 
and stabilise the life of the cosy 
little street. 

— Fern Street Settlement. 


Information on the work of the 
Fern Street Settlement may be obtained 
from Miss Clara Grant, Bow Common, 
London, E.C. 
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LLYN GWYNANT: from “Snowdonia 
through the Lens,” by W. A. Poucher. 
(Photo by kind permission of 

Messrs Chapman & Hall.) 





Rural 
Wales 


By HUWS 
CAERLLYWELYDD 





THE problem of the growth of 

London has been the most 
urgent single problem challenging 
the ingenuity of planners in recent 
times. Advocates of decentralisa- 
tion have thus tended to think 
very largely in terms of develop- 
ment of alternative settlements 
in the Home Counties. 

More recently, attention has 
been given to the somewhat similar 
problems of the larger provincial 
cities, to the special needs of the 
derelict coalfields and to the possi- 
bilities of agricultural revival in 
the counties of the broad acres. 
But there is yet another type of 
district, marginal but nevertheless 
important, which calls for study : 
the mountainous non-industrial 
area. Wales, outside the coalfields, 
is an interesting example of such 
an area. Although it has some 
special features of its own, con- 
ditions there are to some extent 
paralleled in many parts of Scotland 
and elsewhere. 

The whole area covers eight 
entire counties and most of another 
two, giving an area of 4,000,000 
acres, in which 600,000 people 
live. Only 30 per cent. of these 
live in settlements of more than 
3,000 inhabitants, and the largest* 
of these, the University and 
Cathedral city of Bangor, has a 
peace - time population of only 
12,000. Thus no town* in the 





whole area reaches the minimum 
suggested by the Town and Country 
Planning Association for giving an 
adequate measure of social and 
cultural life. Yet many of the 
little Welsh towns, even if they 
lack certain urban amenities, 
do in fact form communities in 
which there is a sense of complete- 
ness which seems surprising in view 
of their small population figures. 
These figures only begin to make 
sense when one adds to the popula- 
tion of the borough or urban 
district that of the rural district 
for which it forms the focus. 
Then Bangor and Caernarvon leap 
to about 40,000, Holyhead and 
Aberystwyth to about 20,000, and 
so on. 

For eighty years this area has 
been undergoing a gradual de- 
population, owing to migration, 
first to the coalfields and later 
to the big English cities. Quarrying 
trades have risen and fallen in 
many parts of the area, but 
agriculture, the traditional pursuit, 
has been gradually retreating. It 
was only to be expected that the 
growing of crops for which the 
country is climatically ill-suited 
would diminish as improvements 
in transport made it possible to 





* Apart from the seaside resorts of 
the Saxon shore, the largest of which has 
a peace-time resident population of just 
over 20,000. 
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bring them from sunnier and less 
humid areas, but even the grass- 
land has been neglected and _ its 


productivity allowed to fall. 
Traditionally the Welsh people 
lived on their own dairy produce, 
and we are told that they were a 
healthy and hardy race. Now 
they ply the tin-opener and their 
health record is, by English 
standards, appalling, tuberculosis 
being particularly bad. Housing 
conditions are very bad, except 
in the districts of a few progressive 
local authorities, and it is the 
exception to find a town or village 
which is adequately provided with 
sewerage and pure water. Many 
of the towns and villages are 
ill-sited, their builders having often 
displayed a queer preference for 
the sunless side of a deep valley. 
Most of them have little archi- 
tectural merit; in fact they are 
downright ugly. There are villages 
on the Holyhead Road whose 
total value is probably less than 
the cost of constructing a by-pass 
round them. 

So much for the seamy side. 
To know and truly value the 
virtues of rural Wales one has 
to live among its people, to learn 
their language, to read their litera- 
ture, to attend their musical 
festivals and preaching festivals 
and to work beside them in fair 
weather and in foul. The spirit 
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of the Welsh people is as elusive 
as the summits of their cloud- 
wrapped mountains, and yet it 
is as sound and firm as those very 


mountains. They are a_ noble 
people, deserving of some better 
fate than to have their enterprising 
youth creamed off into other lands, 
generation after generation, until 
nothing is left but the old and the 
dull, sighing for the past and 
eking out a living by selling cups 
of tea to ‘‘ Saxon ”’ tourists whose 
chars-a-banes stop outside their 
dank and dingy habitations. 

Two things must be done for 
Wales. First the drift to the 
big cities must be checked—not 
merely deflected into Hertford- 
shire! Secondly, we must make it 
possible for young Welshmen to 
re-colonise their own country ; 
to reconquer the pastures lost to 
bracken and rushes; to rebuild 
the physique of their race on good 
body-building foods produced from 
their own fields ; to tear down their 
slum villages and to erect new 
settlements which will be healthy 
and convenient to live in and as 
good to look at.as the landscape in 
which they will be set. 

How big should these new settle- 
ments be? We have accepted 
the figure of 50,000 as the size 
of town which gives those urban 
amenities without which it is 
difficult to check emigration. Now 





a town of that size is unthinkable 
in rural Wales, for it would be a 
burden upon the surrounding area 
and could not be accommodated 
on the sort of town site generally 
to be found in the area. (Even 
little Bangor has had to build a 
satellite, Maesgeirchen, behind the 
Mountain because it had no more 
room to expand.) We have 
therefore to think in terms of the 
aggregate population which can 
conveniently travel to a particular 
centre., ie., in terms of regional 
rather than urban populations. 
Now a region in Wales is defined 
by transport facilities, and they 
in turn depend upon the physical 
lie of the land. Normally a region 
is a single valley, though sometimes 
the existence of.a tunnel creates 
affinities which the facts of physical 
geography would make seem un- 
likely. Thus the regional plans 
for the redevelopment of rural 
Wales must provide for a small 
nucleus town and a series of large 
villages serving as its satellites, 
all being related to the require- 
ments and possibilities of local 
agriculture and/or quarrying, all 
sited so as to make possible proper 
sanitary facilities, and all effectively 
tied together by the regional 
transport services. It has been 
one of the ideals of garden-city 
planning to eliminate the need 
for internal passenger transport, 













PINNACLES OF CAPEL CURIG : 

from “Snowdonia through the Lens,” 
by W. A. Poucher. (Photo by kind 
permission of Messrs Chapman & Hall.) 





but in this case this ideal will have 
to be served in the spirit rather 
than in the letter by having an 
economically planned transport 
system rather than none at all. 
A frequent service will be necessary 
to keep the region closely-knit 
and to avoid the appearance of 
isolation in any part of it, and for 
this reason buses will be largely 
used within the region, but in 
certain cases where the settlements 
are in large compact groups around 
stations rail transport will be 
useful. Rail transport is needed 
between regions where it is physically 
possible, and some comparatively 
inexpensive alterations are called 
for to establish quick intercom- 
munication over the whole area, 
which for many cultural purposes 
will retain the federal structure 


which it has at present, with 
institutions like the National 


Eisteddfod migrating from town 
to town and for the time being 
investing each with the aura of a 


metropolis. 
The new towns which Wales 
needs for its revival will have 


to be at least as different from the 
Hertfordshire garden cities as slates 
are from tiles ; perhaps an entirely 
new technique will have to be 
worked out, probably by trial and 
error on the spot. How far and how 
fast one may go with community 
centres of one kind or another 
among a people which, although 
very sociable, are accustomed to 
organising their activities on a 
sectarian basis is hard to prophesy. 
One may speculate what experi- 
mental designs may emerge when 
fresh minds try planning towns to 
suit the British climate (which 
nobody has yet done with success) 
or devising housing layouts for 
steep sites which will not be as 
extravagant in street and sewerage 
works as conventional practice. 
It will be a great adventure for 
young Welshmen with ideas. May 
their opportunity come soon ! 
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LORD PORTAL of Laverstoke, 
the Minister of Works and Plan- 


ning, is an industrialist and 
business man of wide experience. 
He came into contact with some 
of the results of the mal-distribution 
of industry in his work in South 
Wales as a Nuffield Trustee. 





HE Government have had under con- 

sideration the best means of carrying 
out their pledge to establish a Central 
Planning Authority and have reached 
the following decisions. The existing 
statutory duties in regard to town and 
country planning, exercised by the 
Minister of Health in England and 
Wales, will be transferred to the 
Minister of Works and Buildings, whose 
title will, with His Majesty’s approval, 
be changed to “ Minister of Works and 
Planning.” The Minister’s planning 
functions will be to guide the formula- 
tion by local authorities in England 
and Wales of town and_ country 
planning schemes which will adequately 
reflect the national policy for urban 
and rural development. The Ministry 
will be recognised as the Department 
which local authorities in England 
and Wales must consult on the general 
lines of town and country: planning, 
and it will exercise the powers of the 
central Government under the Town 
and Country Planning Acts, including 
the powers which will be available 
under forthcoming legislation to give 
effect to the First Report of the Uthwatt 
Committee, and it will lay down the 
general principles to which town and 
country planning must conform. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland will 
be responsible as heretofore for the 
exercise in Scotland of the functions 
in regard to planning to be exercised in 


England and Wales by the Minister of 


Works and Planning. 
It is evident that the work of the 


Minister of Works and Planning and of 


the Secretary of State for Scotland will 
touch upon the work of other Depart- 
ments of State at very many points. 
The Minister of Works and Planning 
and the Secretary of State, therefore, 


will be assisted by a Committee of 


Ministry 
of Works and 


Planning 





N February 11, 1942, Lord 

Reith, in the House of Lords, 
and Mr Arthur Greenwood, M.P., 
in the House of Commons, made 
an official statement of Government 
policy on planning and announced 
the decision to create a Central 
Planning Authority. We _ print 
below the full text of the statement 
as published in Hansard.—Kditor, 
Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING. 


* * * 


Senior Officials representing the Depart- 
ments concerned. The main functions 
of this Committee will be to ensure 
that, so far as possible, the national 
policy of urban and rural development 
is carried out as a single and consistent 
whole. Much of the work of inter- 
departmental co-ordination will be 
carried out by means of this Committee 
of Officials. Questions which cannot be 
settled by this Committee will be dealt 
with by a Committee of the Ministers 
concerned, under the Chairmanship of 
the Minister without Portfolio, by virtue 
of his special responsibilities for Recon- 
struction matters generally, and will be 
settled by them unless reference to the 
War Cabinet is necessary. The Council 
of Ministers, the appointment of which 
was announced on 17th July, 1941, will 
be dissolved. It will of course be under- 
stood that these arrangements do not 
divest individual Ministers of - their 
responsibility for taking action within 
the spheres of their respective Depart- 
ments. 

In reaching these decisions, the 
Government’s intention has been to 
secure the most appropriate development 
and use of the land of this country, 
and they believe that by a procedure 
of this kind the various activities of 
the Departments concerned in post-war 
reconstruction, including the speedy 
provision of houses for those who 
need them, the redevelopment of 
devastated areas, the clearance of 
slums, the relief of overcrowding, the 
provision of all necessary public services, 
and the general promotion of rural 
development in the light of a positive 
policy for the maintenance of a healthy 
and well-balanced agriculture, can be 
welded into a single and consistent 
policy. 

The Government will review, having 
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MR HENRY G. STRAUSS, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary .to the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, 
is responsible, under Lord Portal, 
for the planning side of the Ministry. 
He is a member of the Council of the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation. 





regard to subsequent developments and 
experience, the objectives stated in 
paragraph 4 of. Section 428 of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population—namely : 


‘*(a) Continued and _ further re- 
development of congested urban areas, 
where necessary. 

(b) Decentralisation or dispersal, both 
of industries and industrial population, 
from congested areas. 

(c) Encouragement of a reasonable 
balance of industrial development, so 
far as possible, throughout the various 
divisions or regions of Great Britain, 
coupled with the appropriate diversifi- 
cation of industry in each division or 
region throughout the country.” 


The Government will study and 
concert, in the light of the review, the 
steps that should be taken to reach these 
objectives. 

In furthering their policy for urban 
and rural development, the Government 
will seek to avoid measures which 
would interfere with the overriding 
aim of raising the standard of living 
to the highest possible level. In _ par- 
ticular, the Government— 

(a) Will seek to ensure that fresh 
development is planned with due 
regard to the use which can be made of 
existing capital equipment and existing 
public services, and will not wantonly 
countenance the break-up of old and 
valuable industrial concentrations : 

(6) Will seek to avoid the diversion 
of productive agricultural land to other 
purposes if there is unproductive or less 
productive land that could reasonably 
be used for those purposes. 

The necessary legislation to give 
effect to these decisions will be intro- 
duced at an early date. 
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The Future of 


Land Ownership 


By HOLROYD CHAMBERS 


Mr Chambers, a well-known member of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution, expresses in this article a point of view on the controversial 
subject of the relationship of Land Ownership to Planning. It raises 
difficult issues, which must be discussed and considered by planners, 
and on which the planning movement must sooner or later reach a 
definite conclusion.—Epi1tor, TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING. 


BEFORE this question can be 

dealt with constructively it is 
desirable to ensure that we have a 
correct perspective of what is 
involved in post-war reconstruction. 

First, too much emphasis has 
been laid upon the opportunities 


for redevelopment which the 
damage to our cities through 
enemy action has given us. The 


City of London and Coventry are 
obvious examples, amongst others 
which could be quoted, where 
damage is sufficiently widespread 
to warrant large-scale redevelop- 
ment. For the most part, however, 
the damage is scattered—as it were 
from a pepper-pot—and its making 
good is a local affair. 
Reconstruction of existing 
towns can only have real signifi- 
cance for a better world if it 
includes in its conception redevelop- 
ment not only of property which 
is damaged but also that which 
is obsolete. It is quite obvious 
that devastated areas cannot be 
regarded as so many _ separate 
subjects of redevelopment without 
reference to what surrounds them. 
I would go further. Our conception 
of post-war reconstruction should 
include the redevelopment not 
only of areas which are now 
obviously obsolete—such as a slum 
area—but business and commercial 
buildings and districts as_ well 
which are, according to modern 
standards, obsolete; and _ in 
addition those which, if not obsolete 
now, will become so within the 
next twenty years. It is along 
such broad lines as these that 
the big opportunities lie. 
Secondly, National planning has 
been accepted by many, with an 





unthinking disregard of what is 
practicable, as implying immediate 
rebuilding of our towns and re- 
modelling of our countryside with 
new towns springing up all over 
the country. The Town and 
Country Planning Association have, 
I think quite rightly, accepted the 
findings of the Barlow Commission 
as a foundation to their policy. 
As principles of planning their 
findings are unexceptionable, but 
the practical question of how far 
decentralisation can be taken is 
another matter altogether. De- 
centralisation and the consequential 
redevelopment of large towns is 
not a principle of planning which 
can be embarked upon _light- 
heartedly. “These twin subjects 
of decentralisation and redevelop- 
ment are far more difficult and 
dangerous than the third subject 
of satellite towns. I am very 
doubtful indeed whether the activi- 
ties of a prosperous town can be 
much reduced without serious 
damage to its enterprise and its 
degree of national asset ;” (the 
italics are mine) “once the rot 
sets in by a process of desertion it 
would inevitably spell ruin to the 
community.” I am quoting from 
no less an authority than Mr. H. J. 
Manzoni, at the Oxford Confer- 
ence. 

The method proposed by the 
Association in their Evidence to 
the Barlow Commission was a 
measure of restriction of the settle- 
ment of industrial and business 
establishments in the larger con- 
centrations, coupled with the pro- 
motion or encouragement of settle- 
ment of industries and businesses 
in towns of moderate size and 
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controlled density : an inevitably 
slow process. 

These misconceptions have 
resulted in our having got our 
time-scale on this subject of post- 
war reconstruction entirely wrong. 
If our ideals are to be fulfilled our 
time-scale must be one of fifty 
years, not that of a ‘““ New Order ” 
springing up overnight built on 
hasty insecure foundations. The 
world has never progressed in 
jumps and it is rendering a service 
to the true cause of planning to 
emphasise that in the replanning 
of England and the reconstruction 
of our cities we are faced with 
immensely complex questions which 
may involve accepting something 
less than the ideal and that it is 
going to take a very long time 
to achieve. 

Unified Ownership 

Any approach, therefore, to this 
question of land ownership, which 
is conditioned by immediate possi- 
bilities of redevelopment only, 
is likely to lead to wrong decisions. 
If we really desire progress we 
have literally got to encourage 
obsolescence, by which I mean 
we have got to encourage conditions 
which will render redevelopment 
economically possible at an earlier 
date. The system of land owner- 
ship which we have got to choose 
is that which over a long period 
of years, is most likely to prove 
progressive in this wider sense. 

One thing is abundantly clear. 
Any sound, comprehensive re- 
development of built-up areas is 
quite incompatible with the existing 
multiplicity of ownership. The 
present system of haphazard 
ownership must go and, as I see 
the problem, there are only three 
possible alternatives. 

(1) Out-and-out Nationalisation. 

(2) Municipal Ownership. 

(3) Some form of pooling existing 

privately owned freeholds. 

There is not space in a short 
article fully to explore these alterna- 
tives. The essential issue is one 
of government and in considering 
the alternatives it is impossible 
to avoid the political issue. This 
issue must be faced sooner or later 
by the Association and a pre- 
liminary discussion is perhaps not 
out of place. 
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When impressed with the 
desirability of planning on the 
broadest lines and of co-ordinating 
action to fall within the framework 
of such planning, it is the line of 
least resistance to advocate the 
State undertaking the whole enter- 
prise whatever it may be. To such 
an extent has this solution been 
pressed in certain quarters that 
the word “ Planning ” has become 
confused with State administra- 
tion, with the inevitable result 
that the word has come to be 
regarded with a certain degree of 
suspicion by those who are not 
enamoured by Nationalisation. 
“Planning” in its original con- 
notation is as applicable to private 
as to State enterprise and is a 
commonsense principle with which 
no one will quarrel. 


A Complex Task 

This solution when applied to 
post-war development carries with 
it a theoretical logic which renders 
it attractive to certain minds, 
but it is superficial. First, we are 
not dealing with a brand new 
industrialisation of the country, 
as in Russia, but with the infinitely 
more complex task of adjusting 
an already existing industrial 
development. Secondly, the build- 
ing of new towns and rebuilding of 
old is fundamentally a_ social 
problem, determined by the con- 
ditions under which we desire to 
live. For this reason complete 
agreement is never likely to be 
achieved. Although the Associa- 
tion have accepted certain 
principles of planning which are 
regarded as fundamental it would 
be idle to maintain that there 
exists agreement—even amongst 
town-planners themselves—either 
as to the extent that these prin- 
ciples can be implemented or as 
to the details of planning practice. 
It is essential therefore that there 
should be maintained a large 
measure of local freedom of 
initiative and enterprise. Certain 
general principles and minimum 
standards may well be laid down 
by a Central Authority, but any 
tendency towards stereotyped 
development would be retrogres- 
sive. 

The Association have long urged 
the creation of a Ministry of 
Planning and the conception has 


now gained almost universal assent. 
Central guidance based upon 
research, and the co-ordination 
of local and regional plans with 
an over-riding national plan is 
to be desired, but this is a very 
different thing to centralising the 
whole of the executive work in- 
volved in reconstruction. As 
Mr J. M. Keynes writes: “The 
important thing for government is 
not to do things which individuals 
are doing already and to do them 
a little better or a little worse, 
but to do those things which at 
present are not done at all.” 
| can think of no system less 
likely to lead to courageous enter- 
prise and efficient execution or, 
in the present state of town 
planning theory, more likely to 
repeat mistakes on a wide scale, 
than nationalisation of land or 
even too stringent centralised 
control. 


There is not the space to discuss 
the nature of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. Too many, however, have 
witnessed, during the last two 
years, the inner workings of govern- 
ment departments which have 
overgrown their strength, to be 
impressed with their efficiency or 
to desire these methods to be 
perpetuated in ever widening fields 
after the war, for nationalisation 
as a principle of government to 
be welcomed in this country. 


There exists a tendency for 
State ownership and administra- 
tion to grow. Let those who are 
carried away by the theoretical 
logic of centralised administration 
ponder, too, the loss of political 
control which individuals of all 
classes of the community have 
suffered in those countries which 
have permitted the State machinery 
to become so powerful and so 
centralised as to be controllable 
by a particular party. 

Whatever may be the advan- 
tages of centralised control, any 
system which carries this to the 
extreme of frustrating local and 
individual thought and enterprise 
is retrogressive. Nationalisation 
—which is synonymous with cen- 
tralised bureaucratic administra- 
tion—is of this nature and is for 
this very reason anathema to the 
ideals of democracy which this 
country has accepted. 
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Turning now to the second 
alternative, Municipal Ownership. 

Although endorsing the principle 
of a broad national plan with 
which regional and individual town- 
planning schemes must harmonise, 
it is essential that local responsi- 
bility should be maintained in 
the detailed formulation of town- 
planning schemes and that the 
authority of local town-planning 
committees be fully preserved. 
Local authorities are also the 
agents to whom Parliament has 
delegated the duties of administer- 
ing the Housing and Public Health 
Acts and the formulation of local 
by-laws controlling building and 
development. These are statutory 
functions designed to enforce from 
owners of land and developers 
a minimum standard. Should 
local authorities themselves become 
the owners and developers their 
functions as town-planning authori- 
ties and for the administration 
of these Acts must inevitably 
be prejudiced. This would be 
aggravated by any _ injudicious 
purchasing. The result would be 
eventually to impose central domi- 
nation as opposed to central control 
and guidance. If friction between 
the central and local government 
bodies is to be kept to a minimum 
they both must—to put it bluntly 
—be sitting on the same side of 
the fence. 


Extended Powers 


Let us also be quite clear as to 
where the granting of extended 
powers to local authorities to 
acquire areas “ which on account 
of war damage or for other good 
reasons will equally clearly demand 
or will at least invite consideration 
as possible subjects for post-war 
reconstruction ” will lead us. It 
will not stop there. It must be 
contemplated, if reconstruction is 
to assume the significance I have 
outlined above, that local authori- 
ties will, if this method is adopted, 
eventually become possessed of 
the fee-simple of the whole of 
their areas. The ownership of the 
fee-simple carries with it the initia- 
tive and responsibility for all the 
executive functions of management 
and development. The next step 
may well be that the municipalities 
will desire also to undertake them- 
selves all building operations. The 
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dangers of the influences which 
can be brought to bear on local 
authorities holding a land monopoly 
and being large employers of labour 
are outside the scope of this 
article but might well be pondered 


over by those considering the 
question of land ownership. 
One of the major problems 


in administration is that of attract- 
ing men and women of the requisite 
calibre for the key posts demanding 
vision, astuteness and the capacity 
to take responsibility. We require 
men and women of the very 
highest capabilities both in positions 
directing policy and in the higher 
executive posts. Under the existing 
set-up of local authority govern- 
ment, the personnel is more likely 
to be secured and maintained 
over a number of years, for all the 
manifold tasks involved in recon- 
struction, through a modified form 
of private ownership than through 
municipal administration. 


The Public Interest 


To ensure a fair conclusion, 
whatever it may be, let it be 


said that the choice lies not 
between the two alternatives con- 
sidered above and_ unrestricted 


private ownership, but between 
these and private ownership con- 
trolled to such an extent as may 
be necessary to harmonise it with 
the public interest. 

Let us first of all deal with 
the question of profit being made 
out of land development. It is, 
of course, broadly true to say 
that values depend upon popula- 
tion in the sense that in the 
absence of population there can 
be no values. But it is enterprise 
which unlocks those values and 
to a large extent creates them. 
It is virtually impossible to separate 
earned from unearned increment. 
Profit should be made out of land. 
Indeed it is the very object 
of town planning and sound manage- 
ment of land to make the best 
use of it and to enhance its value. 
Land is valuable by reason of 
what can be done with it. The 
buildings erected upon it, whether 
residential, business or commercial, 
are valuable for what benefit 
can be obtained from them. The 
more efficient the lay-out and the 
buildings themselves the more 


profit can be obtained from them, 


and land values will rise. A whole 
town can increase its land values 
and rateable value, with no increase 
in population, if it increases its 
efficiency and consequently its 
business and commercial output. 
This is precisely what we are 
after. It is through creating those 
conditions which, by rendering it 
economically possible, will en- 
courage earlier redevelopment of 
obsolete buildings and therefore 
greater efficiency, that progress 
is to be made. There is, moreover, 
nothing ethically wrong in private 
individuals reaping such profit so 
long as it does not injure the 
public interest. These advances 
are moreover more likely to be 
made by retaining, through a 
modified system of private owner- 
ship, the initiative and enterprise 
of personal endeavour and _ res- 
ponsibility than through the bureau- 
cratic methods involved in the 
National or Municipal ownership 
of land and land management. 
Clearly there are practical diffi- 
culties to be overcome in achieving 
such pooling. They should not be 
minimised. A degree of compulsion 
may be necessary. The advantages 
are so great, however, that I 
believe the general consensus of 
opinion amongst owners will be 
favourable and render it possible. 


How large should the pool be ? 


The first question which presents 
itself is: How large should the 
pool be ? Is any pool less than the 
economic area—which may well 
be greater than the existing town 
—sufficient ? In theory I see no 
reason why the whole of a town or 
economic area should not be the 
subject of a single ownership unit. 
There are outstanding advantages. 
The larger the unit the greater the 
scope for re-assorting land users 
and raising the general level of 
land values in the area. For 
instance, it is absurd for land with 
a potential value of upwards of 
£40,000 per acre to continue to be 
used for more or less obsolete 
working-class cottages or flats. 
A re-allocation of user will release 
the potential value for other users 
and help finance the re-housing of 
the population in modern quarters 


elsewhere under improved con- 
ditions. 
On the other hand, executive 
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efficiency appears to be governed 
to some extent by the scale of the 
enterprise. Whether it be in 
private or public hands experience 
would seem to point to there 
being a limit to the size of the 
organisation beyond which execu- 
tive efficiency is lost. Notwith- 
standing therefore the theoretical 
advantages of a whole town or 
economic region being in a single 
ownership, whether municipal or 
private, there is much to be said 
for these ownership units being 
restricted to dimensions compatible 
with energetic enterprise and 
efficient management. 

The answer is probably that 
local conditions will impose differ- 
ent answers. The scope for 
reconstruction, even on the broad 
lines contemplated above, varies 
from town to town. I would 
prefer to see the new system 
evolve rather than to lay down 
any rigid dictum. 

There is a fear in some quarters 
of the consequential monopoly 
power, resulting in a land company 
charging, for instance, an excessive 
rent for a new Town Hall. This does 
not appear to me a very real 
danger. 

There is a tendency for big 
enterprise to socialise itself; as 
Mr J. M. Keynes points out in one 
of his ‘‘ Essays in Persuasion,” 
“A point arrives in the growth 
of a big institution at which the 
owners of the capital, ie., the 
shareholders, are almost entirely 
dissociated from the management, 
with the result that the direct 
personal interest of the latter 
in the making of great profit 
becomes quite secondary. When 
this stage is reached, the general 
stability and reputation of the 


institution are more considered 
by the management than the 
maximum profit for the share- 
holders.” It is safe to assume 


that the directors of the ownership 
unit will not be negligent of the 
civic reputation of the town they 
own. Moreover, in the case of a 
whole town being in one ownership 
unit the division of interest is 
lost—the ownership unit and the 
local authority become partners 
in the development of the city. 
The vexed problem of compensa- 
tion and betterment—as regards 
local improvements—is to a very 
(Continued on page 26) 








Town Planning 


in 


the Soviet Union 


By C. BERTRAM PARKES 


Tu E Soviet Government has 
adopted National Planning in its 
widest sense. All aspects of the 
life of the country come within its 
scope. Industries, health, defence, 
town planning and housing are all 
part of one comprehensive scheme. 
Russia has realised that to plan 
piecemeal, as we have done in the 
past, is to ignore vital interactions 
and reactions. 

Thus, it transpires that a worth- 
while consideration of Town Plan- 
ning in the Soviet Union must be 
made against the background of a 
planned economy. Town Planning 
is part only of a vast scheme of 
national development. 

The absorption of Town Plan- 
ning into a larger organisation 
has not had the effect of making 
the public unaware of its existence. 
On the contrary, it has most 
certainly contributed to popular 
appreciation of its value. 


The Value of Propaganda 


It is particularly interesting to 
the British technician to find 
that the ordinary citizen of Moscow 
or Leningrad is able and anxious 
to talk about the rebuilding and 
development of his city. He has 
not only seen the New Town Plan 
in a form which he is able to 
understand, but through the news- 
papers, and by exhibitions in 
parks, museums and other public 
places, has been made aware of 
the planned proposals. Further- 
more, he is familiar with the time 
plan which governs the carrying 
out of the various sections of the 
scheme and is intensely interested 
in work of construction going on 
around him. 

The result of official propaganda 
and education of this kind has 
been to make the citizen feel a 


sense of proprietorship in all new’ 


developments — the people — of 
Moscow think of the new under- 
ground railway as “ their Metro ” 


and the parks as “ their parks.” 
Russian Town Planning Schemes 
are positive; they are definite 
programmes of construction to be 
carried out according to a time 
schedule. The enormous progress 
already made has demonstrated 
most clearly the connection 
between plan and execution. In 
fact, the approval of a Town 
Plan means to the Russian that 
the proposed scheme will be carried 
out within a stipulated time and, 
therefore, it is his duty, as a 
citizen, to take an interest in it. 
Town Planning, in this country, 
has been concerned mainly with 
zoning areas for residential, in- 
dustrial and recreational uses, with 
the planning of communications 
and latterly, to some _ extent, 
with the control of elevations. 
The basis of our planning has 
been permissive ; we do not provide 
for extensive construction. For 
the most part we are concerned 
to prevent various anti - social 
activities—such as the crowding 
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of houses upon a site or an 
unsuitable admixture of dwellings 
and factories. For this reason, the 
British citizen has little or no 
appreciation of the value of Town 
Planning or of the technician, 
who practises the art. 


Town Planning should be a 
Popular Art 


At the present time, when enemy 
action has focussed public attention 
on the need for reconstruction and 
replanning after the war, there is 
great opportunity to make Town 
Planning a popular art. If this be 
done, its possibilities will be enor- 
mously increased. 

In preparing Russian schemes 
close co-operation between experts 
is encouraged ; sociologists, 
economists, engineers, doctors, 
architects and others all play 
their part and results are evolved 
by team work. This method has 
much to recommend it and we 
should do well to adopt a similar 
procedure in our post-war schemes. 

The detailed planning is carried 
out in studios with, usually, a 
senior architect in charge, who is 
not so much the chief, as the 
big brother of the office. It is his 
duty to see that the men working 
under him are given an opportunity 
to gain experience and to undertake 
responsibility. Departmental 


The ordinary citizen of Moscow and Leningrad is told of planning proposals through 
all the popular media of propaganda. This photograph (by kind permission of the 
author) shows a Town Planning Exhibition in a Moscow Park. 
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secrets are absolutely forbidden, 
and information must be freely 
exchanged between the various 
studios. This is the atmosphere 
in which the technicians in the 
studios of Moscow and Leningrad 
work, it is one which we might, 
with advantage, seek to encourage. 


The Moscow Plan 


The new Town Planning map 
of Moscow has already been illus- 
trated in this Journal. But it is well 
to emphasise that the Moscow 
Plan is more than a scheme map ; 
the term Plan must be used in 
a general sense—almost everything 
is included within its scope: 
dwellings, industries, roads, bridges, 
tramways, taxis, shops, stores, 
gas, electricity and water supplies, 
district heating, in fact all things 
required to make the city into a 
new capital with a maximum 
population of five million. 


Is a Time Plan Effective ? 


Possibly there may be some 
doubt in the minds of British 
Town Planners as to the feasibility 
of working to a time schedule, 
in fact, until comparatively recently 
there was a decided tendency to 
view all such devices as mere 
propaganda and display. 

In the case of Moscow, facts 
prove otherwise, for while it is 
true that housing accommodation, 
for example, has never yet reached 
the planned rate of production, 
other work has conformed quite 
well to the time plan ; for example, 
the 150 schools to be built in 
1936 were all completed. 

Other proposals already carried 
out include the extensive road 
widenings, the construction of new 
bridges over the Moskva River, 
the reconstruction, of the river 
embankments, the enlargement of 
the Red Square and the com- 
pletion of the first section of the 
Metro. 

The Moscow scheme is too vast 
to be detailed in a short article 
of this kind and it is only possible 
to instance a few of the more 
important provisions that were 
to be dealt with in the ten years 
1936—1946. 


The Green Belt 


_ Moscow is not only to be limited 
in population, but is to be 





completely surrounded by a green 
belt 10km. broad—any urban 
overspill being accommodated in 
new satellite towns completely 
detached from the present city. 


Another outstanding provision 
of the scheme is the limitation of 
industrial buildings. Under the 
plan, no new factories may be 
built within the Municipal Area 
and those that remain are to be 
beautified by extensive rebuilding 
and by tree planting. 

The complete reconstruction of 
the city’s transport system has 
been considered in great detail. 
It embraces a replanning of the 
main road traffic routes, the study 
of traffic circulation in the great 
squares, the replanning and 
grouping of the existing railway 
stations, the elimination of railway 
goods traffic from the centre, 
and the electrification of all lines 
operating within the municipal 
area. In addition, the numbers of 
public vehicles which are to be in 
service at various dates are 
definitely laid down. 

The extensive building projects 
are dealt with in a similar manner. 

It is laid down that by 1946 
there shall be constructed : 6 new 
hotels, 530 schools, 50 cinemas, 
4 Houses of Culture, 7 clubs, 
9 departmental stores, 17 hospitals, 
27 dispensaries, 5 cold storage 
plants, underground warehouses 
to hold 600,000 tons of vegetables, 
3 grain elevators, 6 bread factories 
and 3 large food departments for 
supplying dining rooms with semi- 
prepared food. All these proposals 
are related to the ascertained 
needs of the population. 

These few examples illustrate 
the positive nature of Russian 
Town Planning, and are typical, 
too, of all the provisions of the 
Moscow scheme. 


Planning for Recreation 


Recreation is catered for on 
a lavish scale. The scheme map 
reveals no less than 18 large parks 
in addition to smaller recreation 
grounds and green wedges that 
radiate from the heart of the city 
to the outskirts. Russian parks 
provide for all kinds of recreation 
and amusement and are good 
examples of planning for leisure. 
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They take account of the fact 
that the weather is not always 
fine and have ample indoor accom- 
modation. 


Housing 

Housing in the cities of Leningrad 
and Moscow is to be carried out 
mainly in high blocks of flats at a 
density much higher than that 
adopted in Great Britain. In 
Russia, it is found that flats are 
cheaper to build than individual 
houses ; this is partly due to the 
necessity for constructing even 
low buildings with thick walls in 
order to give protection against 
cold. But the preference for 
flatted dwellings is more probably 
accounted for by the desire to 
produce attractive street facades 
and by the requirements of modern 
Russian home life. It is, however, 
to be regretted that so many of 
these multi-storied dwellings are 
erected lineable with the roads, 
where their occupants inevitably 
suffer from noise and dust. 

The Moscow scheme is typical 
of Russian methods of dealing 
with the replanning of existing 
urban centres and although British 
planners may not endorse all the 
proposals, they cannot fail to 
be thrilled by the wide scope of 
Russian planning schemes, un- 
hampered by problems of com- 
pensation and by vested interests. 

We may, if we wish, learn much 
that will be of use in post-war 
planning from our Russian Allies, 
who have themselves passed 
through their own period of recon- 
struction. This we may do without 
attempting to adopt those ideas 
that are foreign to our national 
characteristics. 

A close study of Russian methods 
will reveal the advantages of 
planning on a nation-wide basis 
for all the major activities of our 
daily life. 

Possibly the greatest lesson we 
may learn, at the present time, 
is the value of good propaganda— 
in producing a suitable atmosphere 
in which teams of technicians may 
work and be understood by the 
public. The planners’ greatest 
asset, after this war, may well be 
an informed public demand for 
national reconstruction. Now is 
the time to build up this demand. 
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Emery and After,” the 
report of the Committee of 
industrialists, economists and. theo- 
logians (Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, 1, The Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1, price 2d.) with its 
introduction by Dr Temple, whose 
elevation to the See of Canterbury 
has been received with universal 
approval, is one of the most 
exciting documents we have read 
for a very long time. Here the 
Church states its social philosophy 
and its conclusions are such as to 
hearten men of goodwill every- 
where. The report declares, for 
example, that “ every child should 
find itself a member of a family 
housed in decency and dignity, so 
that it may grow up as a member 
of that basic community into a 
happy fellowship, unspoilt by 
under-feeding or by over-crowding, 
by dirty and drab surroundings or 
by mechanical monotony of environ- 
ment.” Everywhere the accent is on 
the family as the basis of the com- 
munity and on the community as 
the basis of the nation. Security, 
the report declares, can only be 
reached by planning, and planning 
involves control by some Central 
Authority, international, national 
or regional. The report urges that 
far-reaching changes in the present 
system of land ownership are 
required. The owner of the 
sites of cities, it declares, has 
hardly any function that would 
not be as well or better performed 
by a public body, while he absorbs 
a great deal of wealth communally 
created. ‘ Thus private interest 
is directly opposed and deliberately 
preferred to public welfare. That 
is morally wicked ; but it is also 
so pernicious politically that it 
ought to be prevented.” On 
the specific issue of the mal- 
distribution of the industrial popu- 
lation, the report says “ Town and 
country, instead of being divorced, 
as at present, should be brought 
into living relationship with one 


another, with common civic require- 
ments and social amenities, and 
with equal cultural and educational 
opportunities.” Town Planners 
will be especially encouraged by 
this declaration coming at this 
time. The principles set forth 
are offered as a guide and call to 
a Christian revolution—a _revolu- 
tion inspired by the energy and 
goodwill and the support of members 
of all classes. 
* * * 
AN interesting experiment in the 
teaching of town and country 
planning to children was conducted 
recently by the Sheffield College 
of Arts and Crafts. The Junior 
Art Department worked on a 
project, ‘Houses and Towns 
through the Centuries.” The 
finished project, grown to ex- 
hibition size, has been on view 
in museums in London and else- 
where. It was displayed against 
excellent murals designed by the 
children. The models were excellent 
—the first theatre in England, 
the first co-operative store, Tudor 
houses, Georgian houses, Victorian 
villadom, by-law streets, towns 
of to-day and towns of to-morrow. 
We commend the idea to art 
masters and history teachers every- 
where. It is doubtful whether by 
the normal method of periods 
devoted to separate subjects the 
children would have learned half 
as much about history, civics, 
needlework, geography, and art 
as they must have done by this 
project method. Mr Glover, the 
head of the Junior Department at 
the Sheffield College, is to be 
congratulated on his enterprise. 
* * * 

Tue address by Mr George Hicks, 
M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works) to the 
National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council, was a particularly 
able contribution to the discussions 
at present proceeding. Mr Hicks 
not only clearly outlined what 
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had been happening, but gave 
his view of the general aim of 
national planning. “Tt was,” 
he said, ‘“‘to achieve a Britain 
so planned as to provide a har- 
monious environment making for 
the efficiency of industry and 
agriculture and for the health 
and happiness of all. The theme 
has seldom been better put. Mr 
Hicks followed this speech by 
another address to the London 
Labour Party in which he laid 
stress on the need for planning 
for the family. We had, he said, 
to get back to the basic principles 
of planning as expounded by 
Howard and Geddes. The house 
with the garden was the English 
tradition. We had to see to it 
that that tradition was maintained. 
* * * 


THe Town and Country Planning 
Association’s series of Thursday 
lunch-time meetings are an un- 
qualified success. Mr George 
Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Works, 
opened with an address in which 
he told his audience something 
of the part that the building 
industry was preparing to play 
in post-war reconstruction. Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie’s speech, a 
fortnight later, has been widely 
quoted in newspapers and periodi- 
cals all over the country. Professor 
Richardson spoke on February 22 
on the architect’s part in post-war 
planning with a serious purpose and 
a compelling wit. Sir Montague 
Barlow, as the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission, properly 
directed the attention of planners 
to the fact that one of the key 
aspects of planning was in danger 
of being overlooked. Mr Ivor 
Brown, who is not only a dramatic 
critic but one who, through the 
Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts, is building up a 
real national theatre which does not 
owe any of its lustre to a site in Ken- 
sington, spoke on the Dispersal of 
the Arts. Speakers to follow include 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Sir Cecil Weir 
and Miss Mary Field. The lunch- 
time meetings, which are held 
in the Dome Lounge at 224, Regent 
Street, also serve a most useful 
purpose in enabling those interested 
in this vital subject to meet— 
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a brief distraction from immediate 

war-time cares—in pleasant sur- 

roundings. 
* * * 

P.E.P. in Planning (Broadsheet 
183) deals briefly but effectively 
with some of the major problems 
of the building industry, especially 
in relation to long-term policy. 
The central problem is stated 
clearly: ‘‘to find some way of 
effectively combining the skill and 
enterprise of individualism with the 
continuity and integrity of a 
modern public service.”  P.E.P. 
specially pleads for a relationship 
between the Ministry of Works 
and the building industry which 
will yield the maximum benefit 
from long-term planning, guidance 
and control without stifling enter- 
prise or stereotyping outmoded 
practices. 

* * * 
On February 11, Mr H. W. Ansell, 
President of the R.I.B.A., spoke at 
an Institute of Transport luncheon. 
“Planning,” said Mr Ansell, ‘must 
be applied to the provision of new 
towns, complete organisms, not dor- 
mitories only, to the direction of the 
growth of existing towns, whether 
large or small, and to the improve- 
ment of traffic conditions in existing 
towns.” ‘* Urbanisation in itself,” 
he argued, “is not a bad thing... 
A pleasant, kindly town, with 
every possible adjunct of con- 
venience, safety and beauty, not 
so large as to be incomprehensible, 
and not so small as to be unable 
to give all that its citizens ask 
of work and play, education and 
the arts, could be one of the most 
attractive works of man.” That 
has always been the view of the 
Town and Country Planning 
Association. We are glad to have 
such notable endorsement. 

* * * 
Tue Labour Party has just issued 
its report on the problems of 
war and peace reconstruction, under 
the title ‘‘ The Old World and the 
New Society ” (The Labour Party, 
Transport House, 8.W.1, 3d.). It 
is the result of six months’ pains- 
taking work by the numerous 
reconstruction committees, presided 
over by Mr Emanuel Shinwell, m.p., 
and directed by Mr Harold Laski. 
With many of the issues raised 
we, as planners, are not concerned, 





but at least one can appreciate 
the social temper in which it has 


been written. Here is no class 
hostility, but an earnest attempt 
to find the instruments through 
which democratic society may 
express itself in terms of social 
fellowship and community well- 
being. It is a contribution of first 
importance to the discussion of 
some of those larger issues which, 
important enough in war-time, 
will become of major importance 
as soon as victory is won. At 
the same time, one cannot help 
feeling that the whole document 
is somewhat disproportionate. In 
the main it is a general philosophic 
statement on which practical con- 
clusions are based. In some 
places the amount of detail is 
surprising. But when it comes to 
the problem of physical environ- 
ment, a problem in which the 
Labour Party has always taken 
the deepest interest, and to the 
improvement of which the Labour 
Party has made great contributions, 
one finds the report barren and 
banal. One wonders what those 
members of the Labour Party 
who were members of the Royal 
Commission think of the way in 
which this manifesto completely 
ignores the recommendations of the 
Barlow Report. When the Labour 
Party meets at Whitsun to discuss 
this matter, it is to be hoped 
that there will be some members 
of the Conference who will be 
prepared to direct the attention 
of Executive to a singular omission 
from an_ otherwise admirable 
document. 


* 28 * 


Mr Alfred Bossom, M.P., is re- 
sponsible for the March 1942 
number of Art and Industry (The 
Studio, ls.). The issue deals with 
the place of design in post-war 
reconstruction from every point 
of view, from housing to women’s 
dress, from industrial machinery 
to design in advertising. It is 
noticeable that, while planning 
appears to be making some advance 
in Parliament and in the country, 
there is co-existent a _ retro- 
gressive movement which tends 
to make planning a two-dimen- 
sional affair. Planning is not 
two-dimensional but at least three- 


dimensional. Planning without de- 
sign will accomplish little. 
* * * 

Sir Charles Bressey’s November 
discourse to the Royal Academy 
on “Mobility” was not only 
bright and sanguine, as his talks 
always are, but showed a notable 
advance in thought on the famous 
Bressey - Lutyens Report, which 
was respectfully criticised in these 
pages. Gone entirely is the 
argument that we must provide a 
road scheme in anticipation of a 
still larger London. Gone is the 
fallacious economic belief that it 
is sound to pay part of the cost of 
road improvements by developing 
valuable sites that increase central- 
isation and traffic. In fact all the 
fatalism of that curiously blind 
era (for which an engineer is not 
to be blamed, since he was accept- 
ing the orthodoxy of city fathers, 
city administrators, and even some 
city planners) that city-growth 
is uncontrollable by those who 
dwell in cities. 

Instead, Sir Charles is now very 
clear and definite that the object 
of planning could be to reduce 
unnecessary movement. We should 
reduce the business concentration 
of the City, keep some of the 
bombed areas for open spaces 
and car-parks, line our new ring- 
roads with recreation grounds, 
park strips and cultural institutes 
instead of with business premises, 
and create new satellite towns 
near (but not on) new high-speed 
motor ways connecting our cities. 

As he now states them, we can 
agree in principle with his bold and 
imaginative proposals for new roads 
to give a less-densely populated 
London more mobility in its neces- 
sary movements. If decentralisa- 
tion can be energetically pursued, 
some modifications may be needed 
in his plans, and some expensive 
projects may be avoidable. But 
the general idea of coupling an 
opening out of London with a new 
and well - considered system of 
additional highways is one that 
commends itself to us all as soon 
as it dissociated from the helpless 
acceptance of central concentration 
and suburban sprawl. This dis- 
course is an encouraging sign of 
the emergence of a united planning 


policy. 
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Messrs J. M. Dent and Sons 
are to publish in April a book 
entitled ‘“‘New Towns After the 
War,” by F. J. Osborn. This is 
the 1942 edition of a book first 
published in 1918 and it is remark- 
able (and lamentable) that the 
predictions made by the author 
before the end of the last war 
regarding the trend of urban over- 
growth have been remorselessly 
fulfilled since. Mr Osborn’s argu- 
ment that the building of new 
towns is necessary to relieve the 
space-pressure in the older cities, 
and to enable them to be rebuilt 
in a more human, gracious, and 
efficient manner still stands. There 
is a new preface telling how the 
original publication of the book 
led to the foundation of Welwyn 
Garden City by Sir Ebenezer 
Howard in 1919. The book has 
been revised and brought up to date 
and provides a concise re-statement 
of the argument for building new 
industrial towns, surrounded by 
country belts, as part of the 
reconstruction programme. 
* * * 


THE report for 1940-41 of the 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research has just 
come to hand and it is interesting 
to note that among the investiga- 
tions which have been carried out 
is a series of studies in the location 
of industry—one on the social 
and economic conditions in the 
Highlands of Scotland (conducted 
by Mr Adam Collier, B.A.), one 
on the location and concentration 
of industry (by Mr Wensley, under 
the direction of Professor Sargant 
Florence), an industrial survey 
of Bristol (by Mr H. A. Shannon), 
and a fertility study in Bristol 
(by Mr E. Grebenik). Mr A. D. K. 
Owen (to whom congratulations 
are due on his appointment as 
personal assistant to Sir Stafford 
Cripps) is conducting an investiga- 
tion into the social consequences 
of evacuation in South-west 
Scotland. 


* * * 


“THE Power BEHIND THE PLAN ” 
is the title of a most attractively 
produced brochure issued by the 
British Electrical Development 
Association. It does not attempt 
to sketch the form of our post-war 
world. It merely tells us of the 


important part which electricity 
may play. Curiously it does argue 
the need for decentralisation and 
shows how electricity makes decen- 
tralisation possible. And then it 
confuses the issue by saying that, 
well, of course, in the post-war 
world we shall have both sky- 
scrapers and houses. Nevertheless 
everything which stimulates people 
to think about the great problems 
which yet remain to be solved is 
welcome and no one could read this 
handsomely produced booklet with- 
out catching some of the excitement 
of the great tasks before us. 
* * * 


No. 4 of an_ interesting little 
publication has just come into 
my hands. It is a magazine 
entitled The Forward View, and 
is published by the Forward Press, 
Ilford, Essex, by the Architectural 
Students’ Club, Ilford. This group 
of young architects is holding a 
series of meetings to discuss various 
aspects of post-war reconstruction 
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child’s five-shilling printing set. 
Among the subjects discussed are 
“Ts Practical Planning Possible ? ” 
“Youth against Fascism,” “‘ The 
50th Anniversary of the Death of 
Walt Whitman,” “An Apprecia- 
tion of Sickert” (by Clifford 
Smith), and the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s ‘‘ National 
Planning Basis.” It is most 
encouraging that a group of lively 
young architects should refuse to 
be led away by pseudo-modern 
philosophies, but should give their 
support to an organisation which 
is striving for human planning. 


The Future of Land Owner- 
ship—(Continued from page 21) 
large extent, if not entirely, solved. 
Though “ betterment ” under con- 
ditions of multiple ownership is 
a will-o’-the-wisp which can never 
be caught, under the conditions 
we are envisaging any improve- 
ment which benefits the city enures 
to the ownership unit and can be 
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part are Clifford Smith, Colin Ward, 
R. V. Matthews, sB.sc., R. W. 
Wing, and Derek Middleton. The 
Secretary is Norman Slaughter, 
26, Lincoln Gardens, Ilford. The 
magazine measures 4in. by 5in., 
and each number has 12 pages. 
The whole thing is printed on a 


fully recouped. The full economic 
effects of a whole town being in 
one ownership have yet to be 
explored. It is not extravagant 
to envisage the ownership unit 
finding it economically sound to 
carry out most improvement 
schemes themselves at their own 
expense. 
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HOUSING POLICY 
IN VIENNA 


From Professor Ernest Brandl 
(formerly head of the Housing 
Advisory Office, Austrian 
Tenants Association). 


To the Editor, 


Sir, 

In his instructive article ‘‘ Hous- 
ing Policy in Vienna after the Last 
War,’* Dr Max Ermers stresses 
the importance of studying the 
great housing experiments of the 
between-the-wars period with a 
view to preventing mistakes in 
post-war reconstruction. 

Housing policy in Vienna can 
only be considered in relation to 
the policies of taxation, land re- 
form, traffic, youth-welfare, and 
other projects carried out at the 
same time. The boldness of the 
whole conception is unique. But— 
and this is the fundamental point 
—housing is by its very nature a 
psychological matter. How can 
the results in Vienna be judged in 
this light ? 

No less than 68,000 dwellings 
were built by the municipality 
between 1919 and 1934. It is 
significant that in this total 12 
times as many dwellings were 
provided in blocks as in single 
family dwellings in the garden 
colonies. The municipal Govern- 
ment always tried to justify this 
policy. In its official report of 
1932, the Housing Department 
stated that people did not want 
single family houses. One can 
only ask on what argument this 
assumption was based, for no 
general survey on the question 
had ever been carried out in 
Vienna. The real desires of the 
people on this point were, however, 
definitely shown in the allotment 
movement. 

Until the last war Vienna had 
no allotments. But as soon as 
the movement started it grew 
with incredible speed. The Associa- 
tion of Housing Colonists and 
Allotment Gardeners, founded im- 
mediately after the war, had 
70,000 members by 1920. Accord- 


* TowN AND CouNTRY PLANNING, 
Winter, 1941-42, page 138. 





ing to Miss Elizabeth Denby in 
her book ‘ Europe Rehoused ” 
(Allen and Unwin), 400,000 allot- 
ment gardens had been laid out 


by 1935. The total number of 
homes in Vienna was about 
550,000. 


These allotments were all on 
the outskirts of Vienna in special 
zones practically encircling the 
whole city. The holders had to 
travel long distances from their 
homes to the allotments. Huts 
and small houses were nearly 
always built on the allotments, 
and people stayed there at week- 
ends and even for the whole 
summer. Thus there arose an 
entirely new working-class habit 
—living in two separate houses. 
In spite of obvious disadvantages, 
such as expense, inconvenience 
and loss of time, the habit increased. 
Tenants in the older blocks took 
up this new fashion as eagerly 
as the 
flats. (Statistics compiled by 
the Austrian Tenants Association, 
which covered 180,000 homes in 
Vienna, showed the percentage 
for both groups was the same.) 

It was not simply the desire 
to have their own houses and 
gardens that caused this “ house- 
on-the-allotment ’’ movement. It 
sprang from the simple and natural, 
but quite fundamental desire for 
working and cultivating a garden, 
for handling and breaking up the 
soil. Loos, Migge and many other 
experts in the housing and planning 
field, were deeply conscious of the 
importance of this natural desire. 
In his programme for the garden 
colonies, Loos stated that every 
family had the right to a garden 
of its own—if it was prepared to 
cultivate one. Migge considered 
that the garden — scientifically 
planned—should be the basis of 
every modern housing policy. The 
Heuberg Colony, designed by Loos, 
shows what might have been gener- 
ally achieved. The general applica. 
tion of this scheme would have 
made Vienna the most modern town 
in the world—as far as housing 
went. It certainly provides one of 
the most important object lessons 
for post-war reconstruction. 


ERNEST BRANDL. 
The College of Art, Dundee. 


inhabitants of the new - 


Research Work in 


Gloucestershire 


In the January issue of the Town 
Planning Institute Journal, Mr G. E. 
Payne, F.S.I., M.T.P.I., County Planning 
Officer for Gloucestershire, contributes a 
valuable memorandum on the research 
work which is proceeding in Gloucester- 
shire under his direction. About a year 
ago the County Planning Committee 
authorised him to inquire into the 
physical and economic conditions in the 
county with particular reference to the 
way in which war-time changes will per- 
manently affect county conditions. 


War-time industries have been estab- 
lished in many parts of Gloucestershire, 
and Mr Payne’s interim report considers 
in detail the possible location of sites for 
new towns and the enlargement of exist- 
ing nuclei in relation to these new 
factories. 


The method of “‘sieving’’ to locate new 
towns includes consideration of the 
growth and development of the county, 
its history, physical and geological con- 
ditions, rainfall, landscape, land drainage 
and watersheds; the Public Services, 
Housing, Education, Agriculture, and 
the Distribution of the Population and 
Industry. 





Post-War 
Reconstruction 
in Northern 


Ireland 


Mr W. R. Davidge, F.R.1.B.4., the well- 
known architect and Town Planner and 
member of the Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association was re- 
cently invited by the Government of 
Northern Ireland to visit Belfast and 
other towns in the Northern province to 
discuss with the Ministry for Home 
Affairs the question of post-war planning 
and rebuilding. Mr Davidge’s visit 
aroused considerable enthusiastic com- 
ment in the Press both in Northern 
Ireland and in Eire. The following com- 
ment is from a leading article in the 
Irish Times on Mr Davidge’s visit : 


‘* Those narrow streets of gardenless 
houses, airless, shrouded in smoke, are 
the worst blot upon Belfast, and, sooner 
or later, they must become a first charge 
upon an enlightened Government or 
Corporation. Man, indeed, has behaved 
as badly to Belfast as nature has been 
kind. A century ago it must have been 
a pleasant little city, abounding in open 
spaces and easy of access. During the 


Victorian age it grew into a big city, 
but its growth was formless, unplanned 
and unbeautiful. ”’ 
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The War and the Planning 
Outlook 


By William A. Robson 
Rebuilding Britain Series ; No. 4. 
Faber & Faber. Is. pp. 28. 


Dr ROBSON, who set out to 
deal with the effect of the war 
on the planning movement, in 
fact covers far more ground than 
that. It is true that all planners 
may not go the whole way with 
the author in some of his post-war 
plans, but if not they will be forced 
to go through the salutory process 
of clarifying their own ideas and 
reducing their general good inten- 
tions to practical shape of one 
kind or another. 

Dr Robson begins with the 
admission that, in contrast to 
the German, the British people 
are constitutionally reluctant to 
accept anything in the nature of 
planned development, especially 
where Government action is con- 
cerned. He claims, we think 
rightly, that since the outbreak of 
war an extraordinary change has 
taken place in this respect, and 
that “for the first time the 
planning idea has suddenly become 
accepted as inevitable and neces- 
sary by large numbers of people 
belonging to all political parties 
and all classes of society.”” The 
factors contributing to this change 
are evacuation, war damage, the 
realisation that war cannot be 
waged without planning; and 
finally, perhaps decisively, the need 
of a vision for the future, without 
which the present would be un- 
endurable. ‘And every vision 
implies a plan. Indeed, a vision 
is a kind of plan, or at least it 
is the stuff of which plans are 
made. Without vision there can 
be no planning of any sort.” 
Then follows an admirable state- 
ment in 14 points of Town and 
Country planning aims and ideals 
which should make it easy for 


non-planners to understand what 
the planning movement is driving 
at. 

The rest of the paper is devoted 
to the nature of the machinery 
by which national planning can 
be made effective—a Central Plan- 
ning Authority is forecast; this 
has in fact been established since 
the publication of Dr Robson’s 
pamphlet, and is in a form which 
we feel sure meets with his ap- 


proval. The next, an even more 
difficult question, is that of 
Regional administration. Dr 


Robson has more hard things to 
say about Local Authorities, e.g., 
he refers to “the refusal of the 
various associations of Local Au- 
thorities to act in any capacity 
save that of defence organisations 
for their respective members.” 
As he sees local government, 
“the present system produces a 
permanent conflict between county 
councils and county borough 
councils which is inimical to the 
public welfare. The conflict can 
only be resolved by an integration 
of urban and rural interests at the 
regional level.” To solve this 
dichotomy between town and 
county government, Dr Robson 
proposes to maintain a Regional 
organisation of local government 
and to do it by replacing the 
Regional Commissioners by directly 
elected regional councils in con- 
sonance with democratic principles. 
A very stimulating pamphlet. 


BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 


The Land and Planning 
By F. J. Osborn 


Rebuilding Britain Series: No. 7. 
Faber & Faber. Is. pp. 55. 


As in his recent broadcast, the 
writer of this pamphlet has made 
one of the most lucid analyses of 
an intricate problem that has yet 
been achieved. Quite rightly, too, 
the main concern of this booklet 
is with the politics, economics and 
equities of land ownership as it is 
affected by planning, and three 
main points emerge. First, the 
absolute necessity of greater con- 
trol over the use of the land in the 
public interest. Second, the im- 
mense complexity of each and 
every scheme for making that 
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control both a reality and equitable 
to all interests concerned. Third, 
by a process of elimination, that 
there is no comparable alternative 
to the actual ownership of the land 
by the nation in achieving the 
desired result. The writer does not 
set out to propound nationalisation 
of the land, in fact he takes pains 
to make it clear that in his view 
many of the ingredients which the 
terms ‘‘ land nationalisation ’’ must 
include are already in existence and 
more can be introduced without 
the political upheaval that a 
demand for full-blooded nationali- 
sation might produce. I cannot 
avoid a sneaking suspicion that, 
like many other practical men, the 
writer though convinced is exercis- 
ing a certain amount of political 
sagacity in denying himself the 
pleasure of pursuing the obvious 
and simple road to his goal. 

The booklet is divided into 
two parts. The first a statement 
of ‘The Main Problems,’ the 
second an examination of ‘ The 
Various Proposals ’’ for their solu- 
tion. In the first part one picks 
out as Main Problem No. 1 the 
twin questions of Compensation and 
Betterment, and a quotation from 
p. 26 probably gives the clue to the 
whole matter. 

“Tt is impracticable to make 
‘betterment’ pay for compensa- 
tion. It is not really possible, in 
most cases to make a scientific 
assessment of fair compensation— 
but because of the intense personal 
interest in public actions which 
damage private interests, some 
rough estimate simply has to be 
made to quiet personal grievances 
and to satisfy the public conscience. 
In the case of INCREASES of value 
caused by planning, the public 
conscience is not aroused at all, and 
the public sense of grievance very 
little.” 

That illustrates how equity, econ- 
omics and politics are intertwined 
over this problem, and why the 
assessment of compensation or bet- 
terment will always be a highly 
controversial subject and a running 
sore in the body politic unless 
cleared away in one decisive action. 
A similar point is brought out in 
page 43, when the author discusses 
the value of land bought by a 
public body. 

G. W. CADBURY. 
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The Basis of Reconstruction 


By James A. Bowie, M.A., D.LITT. 


Saltire Pamphlets, No. 1. 
Oliver and Boyd. ls. pp. 38 


THE Saltire Society is taking 
an active part in stirring up 
interest in town and _ country 
planning in Scotland, and we 
welcome the first of its pamphlets. 
The Society exists “to restore 
Scotland to its proper position as 
a cultural unit.” An English 
reviewer might wish to see many 
cultural units in Scotland, and 
in England too; but decentralisa- 
tion is to be encouraged, just 
because once started it will not 
stop at ancient national or new 
regional boundaries. Dr Bowie 
begins brilliantly :— 


There is a custom in some back- 
ward country districts of putting a 
live goose down the chimney to 
bring down the soot. I take it this 
is somewhat my function. 


He proceeds to argue _per- 
suasively for thinking about Re- 
construction now. Most of his 
pamphlet advocates a very bold 
economic policy for Britain (Dr 
Bowie is Principal of the Dundee 
School of Economics), the main 
principle of which is the main- 
tenance of private enterprise under 
a system of rigidly controlled 
wages and prices, so that the 
stimulus to reward is in extension 
of activity rather than exploiting 
shortages. Coupled with this he 
asks for “‘a huge pre-planned 
programme of public works, centred 
in housing, but including other 
desirable capital works — roads, 
bridges, water supply, land re- 
clamation, national parks, harbours, 
drainage and_ electric power 
schemes.” This will come into 
operation when the “ brief replace- 
ment boom shows signs of flagging.”’ 
In order that these public works 
can be done with speed and 
smoothness, he wants the land 
taken under public control, and a 
National Constructive Industry set 
up to make pre-fabricated houses 
in discarded munition factories 
and to lay out new towns, using, 
where possible, existing aerodromes 
as nuclei. For Scotland he proposes 


Q 





ST. ANDREWS. 


The Saltire Society is 
striving to build a new Scotland which will 
match the dignity and beauty of the old. 





a Scottish Reconstruction Council 
of business and professional men 
and others, with an expert staff, 
to work out a development plan, 
and suggests that the Government 
should allocate £50,000 a year 
for 10 years for this job. 


The Arts and the Future of 
Scotland 


By Agnes Mure Mackenzie 
M.A., D.LITT. 
Saltire Pamphlets, No. 2. 
Oliver and Boyd. Is. pp. 30 


Iv this distinguished essay Dr 
Mure Mackenzie urges that the 
development of creative art in 
every field is essential to the 
future of Scotland. Scots artists, 
writers, poets, novelists and archi- 
tects should have opportunities to 
express themselves in Scotland and 
for Scotland. Not that Dr Mure 
Mackenzie pleads for a nationalist 
art—far from it. She wishes the 
Scots to make their contribution 
to European and world culture 
as Scots. That does not mean 
copying in any field whether it be 
poetry or architecture. Copying, 
she says, “ will not take a man far. 
He will soon be wondering if he is 
‘correct’ and growing self-cons- 
cious, and there is only one result 
of that. The thing he will make 
will be Scots Baronial, or some- 
thing like the North British Station 
Hotel—or their equivalent in other 


29 
arts.” The war will not, we 
trust, give Scotland the same 


opportunity to call attention to 
its natural existence that it has 
given Burma; let us hope the 
persuasion of the Saltire Society 
and the Scottish Town and Country 
Planning Association will make the 
other partner to the Union realise 
that Scotland is a country with 
distinctive contributions to make. 


English Custom and Usage 
By Christina Hole 
Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


THOSE who read with apprecia- 
tion Christina Hole’s English Folk- 
lore, as well as those who are 
interested in ancient folk customs 
and their modern survivals, will 
find this a readable and often 
vivid account of rites deeply rooted 
in the history of this country. 
The process, deliberately begun by 
Pope Gregory, of adapting pagan 
customs to Christian usage is 
here seen to link modern manners 
with things that sprang from the 
soil, from the climate and from 
the changing year. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the author 
—or someone else—will use the 
material here collected in an even 
more analytical way—in the way 
that Freud, for example, used the 
material collected by Frazer. Des- 
cription is merely the beginning 
of the study of folklore. 


Agenda, A Quarterly Journal 
of Reconstruction 
Volume 1. No. 1 January, 1942. 


Published for the London School of 
Economics by Humphrey Milford. 
6s. 3d. pp. 95. 


Aqenba is a distinguished ad- 
dition to the ranks of the quarter- 
lies dealing with the complex and 
urgent problems of reconstruction. 
The names of the contributors to 
the first issue are a guarantee of the 
strength and weight of this new 
publication. These include Pro- 
fessor D. H. Macgregor, Sir Daniel 
Hall, Dr Dudley Stamp, Lady 
Simon, Professor Hermann Levy, 
Professor C. A. W. Manning, Miss 
Margery Perham, and Mr C. H. 
Wilson. Sir Daniel Hall’s article 
must be considered as a supplement 
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to his Reconstruction and the Land 
(reviewed in our last issue) while 
Dr Dudley Stamp’s article on 
“ Principles of Land Utilisation ”’ 
reinforces his plea that planning 
must take into consideration the 
quality of the land to be used 
for industrial and __ residential 
development. Mr Wilson’s article 
on “Surveys of Research Work— 
British Domestic Reconstruction ”’ 
would have been much more useful 
if he had taken the trouble to 
consult the organisations about 
which he writes. The Editor, Pro- 
fessor G. N. Clark, is to be con- 
gratulated on the first number. It 
sets a high standard for a publica- 
tion which should be of great value 
not only here but abroad. 


Ground Plan for Britain 
The 1940 Council, 13 Suffolk St., S.W.1. 


2s. 6d. pp. 32. 


Tue admirable idea of this set 
of 14 maps of Great Britain 
reflects credit on the 1940 Council, 
whose Chairman, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, introduces it with a 
letter to Lord Reith, while the 
execution is the result of much 
hard work by the Association for 
Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction, a body whose energy 
and initiative is impressive. The 
comments on the maps, by Pro- 
fessor Eva Taylor, are interesting 
and contain much valuable informa- 
tion. An intelligent feature is 
a fold-over transparency showing 
the towns of Great Britain, through 
which all the other maps can be 
read—or could be read if the 
transparency were a bit more 
transparent. Defects which we 
hope will be remedied in any 
future series of maps are that 
the notation used is often extremely 
difficult for the layman to under- 
stand, and that the comments, 
which gain liveliness by their 
departure from scientific detach- 
ment, sometimes seem to reflect 
views contrary to the general 
opinion among planners and to 
the declared policy of the 1940 
Council (which has adopted the 
Nine Points of the Barlow Report). 


In such a publication, either strict 
scientific impartiality should be 
observed, or a short statement 
should be given setting out the 
policy for which the maps are 
intended to provide supporting 
material. 


Start Planning Britain Now 
By Ritchie Calder 
Kegan Paul. ls. 


Britain Must Rebuild 
By Frank Pick 
Kegan Paul. ls. 


War aims and peace aims 
are so intermingled as to be one 
and the same and Mr Calder 
rightly points out that for South 
Wales, the last war did not end 
in 1918, it began in 1918. There 
is a fashion to discount even 
the | discussion of the new and 
braver world which is to emerge 
after this war: we must, we 
are told, concentrate on the war. 
So be it. But it is part of the 
war to have an objective, an 
ideal, a faith for living. We must, 
as a vital part of our war effort, 
trace the broad outlines of our post- 
war Britain, and show the people 
of this country the way of life, 
free, spacious, ennobled which will 
lie before them when victory is 
won. Mr Calder asks the Govern- 
ment to face this issue. ‘ Let 
us,” he says, “start planning 
Britain now as an example to the 
whole world. Then we can say to 
Europe: ‘This you shall share. 
This is the genuine New Order.’ ” 
Even the War Cabinet, with all 
its major preoccupations, would 
be wise to heed Mr Calder’s 
plea because it is the expression 
of the deepest desires of millions. 


To read Britain Must Rebuild 
is to come into contact with that 
liberal mind which was Frank 
Pick. It is unlikely that the 
readers of this journal will agree 
with all that he has written here, 
but they will find much more to 
agree with than to disagree with. 
That remains true even when he 
has taken on certain quite funda- 
mental issues a stand which sets 
him apart from the main body of 
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planners. At any rate they will 
agree with his final credo : 

“ It is impossible in a few words 
to paint the picture, and everyone 
will want to paint his own; but 
the only way to get the Britain 
one wants is, first, to know what 
one wants, not as a selfish individual 
but as a member of the great 
society ; and, second, to have the 
will to realise it, not in isolation 
but in co-operative effort. To 
Heaven with Britain! The great 
society can only be expressed in 
that pattern of Britain which it is 
necessary to climb the mount of 
vision to see.” 


London Watches 


By Sagittarius 
Jonathan Cape. 2s. 6d. pp. 31. 


SAGITTARIUS—in a mood less 
witty and savage than usual— 
writes in this collection of poems 
“the meditations of an ordinary 
Londoner in an_ extraordinary 
London.” The second great fire, 
and the blitzes gave Londoners a 
feeling of nostalgia and a sense 
of civic duty such as they had not 
known for many a day. Sagittarius 
captures that feeling and her 
meditations are admirably com- 
plemented by Mr G. Wren Howard’s 
brilliant photographs. 


English Woodland 


By John Rodgers 
Batsford. 10s. 6d. pp. 132. 


AFTER the Civil Wars Evelyn 
pleaded for the re-afforestation of 
England. ‘‘ The waste and des- 
truction of our. woods has been so 
universal that I conceive nothing 
less than a universal plantation 
of all sorts of trees will supply and 
will encounter the defect.’’ During 
the last war our forests were 
similarly ravaged. During the 
present war re-afforestation is 
taking place simultaneously with 
the felling and each year millions 
of young trees have been planted. 
Mr Rodgers in this volume, as 
informative as it is interesting, 
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takes a kindlier view of the work 
of the Forestry Commission than 
some other writers, although he 


does dwell on the danger of 
replacing broad-leaved trees with 
conifers. He does not deal with 
the disturbance in the Lake 
District caused by the planting 
of Sitka spruces. He does not 
deal with what some regard as 
the core of the matter, the fact 
that the Forestry Commission was 
concerned only with trees—as if 
the maintenance and development 
of our forests and woodlands 
was a matter which could be 
treated without reference to agri- 
culture as a whole. The book is 
. not primarily, however, a book 
on policy: it is a fascinating 
account of our English woodlands 
by one who knows them intimately. 
Seldom has even a Batsford book 
had better illustrations. 


Your Inheritance the Land : 
An uncomic Strip 


Housing Centreand Architectural 
Press. 1s. pp. 46. 


Wer shall soon have a _ vast 
literature to popularise planning, 
and this booklet is an interesting 


forerunner. It is original in 
form, is illustrated with many 
pictures, and gives interesting 


literary quotations, some fresh. 
As propaganda it falls between 
two stools, opening as if it were 
meant for the simple, but falling 
very soon into highbrow lingo. 
Harmony and grace are eloquently 
preached in a typographical lay-out 
beside which the “ shapeless rash ”’ 
of the Thames Valley is sweet 
repose. Those who have patience 
to rummage about in the chaos will 
find many good things, lively 
phrases, and amusing prejudices. 
Apart from two pictures of Welwyn 
factories the only references to 
the garden cities are the absurd 
obiter dicta that it is difficult 
to find sites for new satellite 
towns that don’t just join existing 
towns together, and that it was 
difficult to persuade people to go 
to Letchworth and Welwyn! Plan- 
ning propaganda will not make 
headway if it disclaims our own 
country’s recent achievements. 





The People’s Year Book 


C.W.S., Manchester. 3s. pp 224. 


The Co-operators’ Year Book 


Co-operative Productive Federation 
Ltd. Leicester. 6d. pp. 128. 


THESE two year books devote 
much of their 1942 issues to the 
problems of reconstruction. In the 
Co-operators’ Year Book Councillor 
Tom Nally, member of the Man- 
chester Town Planning Committee, 
writes on “Town and Country Plan- 
ning in Post-War Britain.” It is 
pleasant to observe that he clearly 
appreciates the need for planning 
on a wide regional basis and for 
co-operation between the local 
authorities. In The People’s Year 
Book the principal contributors 
are Professor C. E. M. Joad, Julian 
Huxley, Gilbert McAllister, and 
Dr Edith Summerskill, m.p. In 
an article on “ Town and Country 
Planning After the War,” Mr 
McAllister briefly traces recent 
town-planning history, deals with 
the universal needs of ordinary 
men women and children in the 
shaping of an adequate physical 
environment, and appeals to the 
Co-operative movement to help in 
the creation of a planning opinion. 


War and British Agriculture 


By D. A. E. Harkness, M.A. 
P.S. King and Son. 7s. 6d. pp. 109. 


Tuts is an unusual book putting 
forward. a point of view little 
heard in recent discussions, namely, 
that we must appreciate the degree 
to which the war has interrupted 
the peace-time trends of agriculture 
and at least consider how far it is 
desirable to return to these trends 
before we formulate a post-war 
policy for agriculture. Mr Harkness 
favours a state subsidy per acre 
ploughed, designed to maintain 
the ploughed area at around ten 
million acres, and a subsidy designed 
to reduce the price to the farmer 
of imported feeding stuffs, fertilisers 
and seeds. Implements should 
be made available and so, too, 
should cheap electric power. It 
is a thoughtful book all the more 
interesting because it is a criticism 
of current practice and philosophy. 


Democracy’s Other War 
Edited by L. B. Powell 
The Argus Press. 1s. pp. 63. 
Tuts pamphlet, a reprint of a 
series of articles which appeared 
in Cavalcade, takes the whole 
field of reconstruction within its 
compass and able contributors, 
including the Editor, Sir Reginald 
Rowe, Lord Sempill, Lord Lyming- 
ton, Professor Frederick Soddy, 
Mr R. R. Stokes, m.P., and Lord 
Northbourne, write with vigour 
and precision on many of its 
aspects. Mr Trystan Edwards 
deals with ““ New Towns for Old ” 
and, deliberately or unknowingly, 
once more misrepresents the garden 
city idea. It is hard to imagine 
that Mr Edwards is as ill-informed 
as all that. To misrepresent the 
arguments put forward by other 
planners, whether one agrees with 
them or not, is no contribution 
to the urgent and necessary dis- 
cussions now taking place. 


Compensation for War 
Damage 
By Reginald Davey 

The Estates Gazette. 5s. 


CoMPENSATION for war damage 
has added in large measure to the 
complexity of the undertaking 
to which the professional Town 
Planner is devoting its thought 
and energies. The whole question 
of replanning bombed cities, in- 
volving, as it must, the clearance 
of destroyed areas, replanning or 
widening of thoroughfares, and 
the creation of open spaces where 
once buildings stood, is intimately 
concerned with the aspect of 
Compensation, and the various 
implications attendant on the rights 
of Property. 

Mr Davey has set out the course 
of the Government research leading 
to the present stage of legislation 
in a form which is concise and 
easily assimilated. He has refrained 
deliberately from undue expression 
of personal opinion, but has con- 
fined himself to recording the 
essence of the Government scheme, 
together with the formal state- 
ments and reports of committees 
prior to the adoption of the scheme. 
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To the discerning and far-sighted 
Industrialist 


Have you been “ Bombed-out” ? 


New sites with all facilities are available now 
at LETCHWORTH. 


Are you planning post-war expansion ? 


LETCHWORTH will help you with 
reconstruction schemes. 


Are you contemplating decentralisation of 
your undertaking ? 


LETCHWORTH can meet your needs. 


Have you realised the advantages of well-planned 

housing for your employees ? 
LETCHWORTH is where town and country 
meet. 


The Government are considering 
national post-war needs. 


Have YOU appointed YOUR “ Ministry of 
Works and Planning ” ? 





Decentralisation and dispersal policies will be 
the keynotes of the post-war era. They will require treatment on new lines. 
The experience of LETCHWORTH, the fons et origo of Planning on 


such lines, is at your disposal. Your problems interest us. 


Write or call—we shall be pleased to advise. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
LETC HWORTH Telephone: Letchworth 2 
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For the houses of the future — 


Paropa patent roofing 


waterproof, wearproof, attractive. 


FRAZZI LTD ‘ LENNOX HOUSE : NORFOLK STREET ‘ STRAND : W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5371 
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“WHEN WE BUILD 
AGAIN’ 


A STUDY BASED ON RESEARCH 
INTO CONDITIONS OF 
LIVING AND WORKING IN 
BIRMINGHAM 


Foreword by 
LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


* 


ALLEN & UNWIN 8s. 6d. 











“A first-class piece of constructive 
thinking has just come out of 
Birmingham. ‘When We Build Again’ 
is a delightfully-produced account of 
housing and planning problems of 
Birmingham with a series of concrete 
suggestions for the future.” 

New Statesman & Nation 22.11.41 


‘‘They have collected a wealth of 
statistics admirably presented, which 
with the deductions drawn from them 
form a valuable fund of information.” 

The Times 


. “A contribution to the spade- 
work of digging the foundations of 
Jerusalem in England’s green and 


pleasant land.” 
Times Lit, Su,»pt. 
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THE PRELUDE TO POST 
WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
BY GILBERT 
AND ELIZABETH 
MCALLISTER - - 12s. 6d. 


“Information . . . carefully 
collected and vividly presented.” 
— “Times Literary Supplement.” 


‘A practical and adequatesurvey of 
a century in our social history.” 
—* The Countryman.” 


s. . . Their able and, indeed, 
indispensable summary.” 
—Christian Barman in 
“Time and Tide.” 


* A work of knowledge and vision, 

valuable to experts and of deep 

interest to the general public.” 
—* Illustrated London News.” 


‘The packed matter is well handled 

» . - lucidly and agreeably written.” 
—Freda White in the 

** New Statesman.” 

















“ This excellent series of pamphlets.”’—“Manchester Guardian.” 


REBUILDING BRITAIN SERIES 


OVERTURE TO PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
* Stimulating and encouraging.’’— 
Ritchie Calder in The Daily Herald. 
PLAN FOR LIVING 
By Clough Williams-Ellis 
“In the tradition of the great pam- 
phleteers.”—The Field. 


INDUSTRY AND TOWN PLANNING By Rowland Pumphrey 
. good practical suggestions.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“Contains . . 


Is. each 


THE WAR AND THE PLANNING 
OUTLOOK. By W. A. Robson 


“A spirited appeal for a crusade for 
building a better Britain,” 
—The Times Literary,Supplement. 


THE LAND AND PLANNING 





By F. J. Osborn 
(Ready March roth) 








BRITAIN 


this country to-day.” 





Editedby F.E.Towndrow 7s. 6d. 


“Purchasers of ‘ Replanning Britain’ are provided with the wisdom of 
almost every town planner readers have ever heard of”’—‘ The Countryman.” 


“A valuable reference book.” —“World Review.” 
“° An excellent cross section of every representative opinion on planning in 


RE PLAN N I N C A summarised report of the 


Oxford Conference of the Town 
and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, Spring, 1941. 


—* The Field.” 


FABER 8& FABER, 24, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.2 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 











Reconstruction will demand better town- 
planning, less congestion in factory areas 
and much improved living conditions for 
operatives. Welwyn Garden City, leading 
the world in industrial town-planning, 


offers you these facilities—Now. 


* 


WELWYN 


for 
YOUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


* 


Particulars may be obtained from 
THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
Wigmores North, Welwyn Garden City 
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FROM 
a, .4y 


DESTRUCTION *; _ 


TO CONSTRUCTION 


OUT OF DESTRUCTION arise plans for a better way of living. And in these © 
plans we of Ascot are deeply preoccupied. We have made extensive studies § 


of the standard of living requirements of the various income groups. 


In this material lies much of value for present and post-war reconstruction. | 
Architects and planners are invited to use the Ascot Architects’ Advisory | 


Department and the Research and Develop- 

ment Department in the widest possible Have you o copy of" FLATS—Municipal 
j j j and Private Enterprise'’ readily avail- 

way. Analyses of social requirements, economic able for reference? if not we shall be 

facts, technical details on efficiencies and costs —— a re 

of fuels, are all available in addition to 


information on water heating. 


It is, however, regretted that under war con- 
ditions we can only keep those architects 
informed of our research work who invite us 
to keep in touch with them. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., NORTH CIRCULAR _ROAD, NEASDEN, N.W.10 Willesden 5121 (7 lines), 


Printed and published for The Town and Country Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10 Great Smith Street, London, S. W.1. —78944. 











